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s ,. Going northward from 
The President's Dallas, Mr. Taft ar- 
— rived at St. Louis on 
the 25th ult., and at 5 o’clock that after- 
noon began his five days’ voyage down 
the Mississippi River. At St. Louis he 
spoke in the Coliseum concerning the 
policy to be adopted for the improve- 
ment of inland waterways. In the audi- 
ence were 177 members of Congress. 
Much money had been spent on water- 
ways, he said, and not always to good 
purpose. The time had come for the 
adoption of new methods: 


“Right here I would like to clear away a 
supposition that I am afraid has lodged in a 
good many minds. Waterways are not to be 
improved, arid and sub-arid lands irrigated 
and natural resources conserved for the pur- 
pose of distributing pork to every part of the 
country. 

“Every measure that is to be taken up and 
adopted must be on the ground that it is use- 
ful to the country at large and not on the 
ground that it is going to send certain Con- 
gressmen back to Congress or on the ground 
that it is going to make a certain part of the 
country during the expenditure of that money 
prosperous. If that principle, and that is the 
one which I deprecate, is to obtain I am in 
favor of going along the same old way we 
have gone before. 

“We should take up every comprehensive 
project on its merits and we should determine 
by all of the means at ovr command whether 
the country in which that project is to be car- 
ried out is so far developed as to justify the 
expenditure of a large sum in carrying out the 
project and whether the project will be useful 
when done. When you have determined that 
on the general principle of good to the entire 

untry, then I am in favor of doing that work 

s rapidly as it can be done and I am in favor of 
issuing the bonds to do it; and if it shall turn 
out that some part of the country is linked to 
i particular project by reason of eloquent and 
large words and a general lively imagination 
that is not sustained by the facts, then that part 
of the country has got to wait until it can grow 


up to that project. I am not minimizing the 
difficulties that are going to arise in selecting 
what has to be done or in determining the or- 
der in which those projects are to be carried 
out. 

“Now there is a proposition that we issue 
$500,000,000 or $1,000,000,000 of bonds for a 
waterway and then that we just apportion a part 
to the Mississippi and part to the Atlantic, a 
part to the Missouri and a part to the Ohio. I 
am opposed to it because it not only smells of 
the pork barrel, but it will be the pork barrel 
itself. Let every project stand on its own bot- 
tom. Let it prove itself by means of its friends 
and by means of those who know whether it 
is to be profitable or not and then let us enter 
upon it, but do not let us embark on a plan 
that will reflect no credit on our business com- 
mon sense.” : 

Speaker Cannon, who recently declared 
his opposition to an issue of bonds for 
such improvements, sat near the Presi- 
dent. At East St. Louis, IIl., later in the 
day, Mr. Taft laid the cornerstone of a 
new Federal building, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman delivered a dedicatory ad- 
dress. Mr. Cannon also spoke there, 
saying that the President had outlined 
the proper policy to be pursued. Later 
in the week he opposed issues of bonds. 
The flotilla on the Mississippi was led by 
the lighthouse tender “Oleander,” carry 
ing the President. Ten river packets 
followed, and among their passengers 
were Speaker Cannon, twenty-six Gover- 
nors and more than one hundred Con- 
gressmen, and many delegates from 
commercial organizations to the ap- 
proaching convention in New Orleans of 
the Lakes to Gulf Deep Waterways 
Association. The entire undertaking 
had been planned by this association. 
The flotilla had been preceded by naval 
torpedo boats. On the way down the 
river Mr. Taft spoke, on the 26th, at 
Cairo, Cape Girardeau and Hickman, 
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Ky., repeating the substance of his re- 
marks at St. Louis. Mr. Cannon was 
also heard. He commended the Presi- 
dent’s views, except with respect to the 
issue of bonds. He preferred that the 
cost should be paid out of funds in the 
Treasury. The President said that the 
project for the improvement of the Ohio 
River should first be carried out, as a 
demonstration, and that comprehensive 
work upon the Mississippi should follow. 
It is estimated that the cost of the Ohio 
project will be $63,000,000. On the 27th 
the President was the guest of honor at 
a dinner given on one of the boats by 
the Governors. Saying that the Federal 
Government should have the aid of the 
State Governments, he urged the Gover- 
nors to meet in Washington every year: 


“T should be glad to see them all, the whole 
forty-six Governors, in Washington every win- 
ter, and I promise that if they will come I will 
do everything in my power to make their stay 
there a memorable and pleasant one. I shall 
feel greatly honored to have all the Governors 
of the United States as guests of mine. at a 
dinner in the White House every year, and I 
am certain that it would result greatly to the 
benefit of the whole country. The lack of uni- 
formity in some of our laws is distressing, and 
yet we cannot amend the legislation of the 
United States in order to correct the evil that 
grows out of it. We must, by team play, by 
team action, thru the Legislatures of the States, 
accomplish that reform, and while we, by in- 
viting the Governors, do not invite the legis- 
lative power of the State, we do invite these 
men who have much to do with directing what 
the legislation shall be and whose constitu- 
tional function is generally to recommend leg- 
islation to the Legislature, with very consid- 
erable influence in that regard.” 


He spent a few hours in Memphis, where 
he took part in the dedication of a new 
building for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The packets could not keep 
up with the “Oleander,” and the schedule 
was not observed. At Vicksburg they 
were seven hours late. A few of the 
voyagers had disembarked at Greenville 
and come to Vicksburg by railway. 
Baton Rouge was reached on the 2oth, 
in the evening, and New Orleans at noon 
on the 30th. There the President was 
greeted by great crowds of people, and 
with much noise from bells, whistles and 
the guns of four warships. Having 
lunched with Archbishop Blenk and ad- 
dressed the students of the Jesuit Col- 
lege, he spoke in the afternoon at the 
convention of the Waterways Associa- 
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tion and dined in the evening with the 
Pickwick Club. At the convention he 
began his speech with the words, “I am 
delighted,” and was then interrupted by 
a roar of laughter. “You see,” he con- 
tinued, “that we adopt in our Adminis- 
tration the Roosevelt policies in full.” 
He was in favor, he said, of pushing the 
Ohio improvements to completion, and 
of issuing bonds to pay for them, but the 
Mississippi improvements should not 
wait for the end of the Ohio work. 
There should be a settled policy about 
the latter improvements, however, and 
the cost of them should be ascertained. 
Without approval or disapproval he men- 
tioned Secretary Dickinson’s suggestion 
that it might be well for the Government 
to experiment a bit with steamship lines 
on the river and to establish stations 
along the river for the housing of mer- 
chandise to be carried by water. He was 
sure, he remarked, that Speaker Cannon 
was working as hard as he could to reach 
a just solution of the river improvement 
problem. It is said that the Speaker’s 
friends had been hoping that the Presi- 
dent would commend him more warmly. 
On the 21st the President attended serv- 
ices at the Unitarian Church. He also 
made a tour of the city, speaking briefly 
at Jackson Barracks and on the campus 
of Tulane University. 


& 


John D. Rockefeller 
has given $1,000.- 
000 to be used in 
eradicating wuncinariasis, or the hook- 
worm disease. It is estimated that by 
this disease 2,000,000 persons in the 
Southern States are affected. The great 
prevalence of it in Porto Rico attracted 
attention after that island became a pos- 
session of the United States. On the 
28th ult. there was a meeting in New 
York of educators, physicians and others 
to whom Mr. Rockefeller had addressed 
a letter, asking them to take part in a 
conference with the hope that it might 
lead to the adoption of plans for “a co- 
operative movement of the medical pro- 
fession, public health officials, boards of 
trade. churches. schools. the press, and 
other agencies for the cure and preven- 
tion of this disease.” His representa- 
tives, he said, had been making an in- 
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vestigation. Their inquiries and the ob- 
servations of others had confirmed the 
statements made by Dr. Charles Wardell 
Stiles, of the Federal Public Health 
Service. They might call upon him, he 
added, for $1,000,000 during the next 
five years. Asa result of the conference 
the Rockefeller Commission for the 
Eradication of the Hookworm Disease 
was organized, and the members of it are 
as follows: 

Dr. William H. Welch, professor of pathol- 

ogy in Johns Hopkins University, president of 
the American Medical Association; Dr. Simon 
Flexner, director of Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research; Dr. Charles W. Stiles, chief 
of the division of zodlogy, United States Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service, and 
discoverer of the American species of hook- 
worm and of the prevalence of the disease in 
America; Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president 
of the University of Virginia; Dr. David F. 
Houston, chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. P. P. Claxton, professor 
of education in the University of Tennessee; 
J. Y. Joyner, State superintendent of education 
in North Carolina, and president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association; Walter H. 
Page, editor of the World’s Work; Dr. H. B. 
Frissell, principal Hampton Institute; Freder- 
ick T. Gates, one of Mr. Rockefeller’s business 
managers; Starr J. Murphy, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
counsel in benevolent matters; John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr. 
In their letter to Mr. Rockefeller, an- 
nouncing the organization of the Com- 
mission and accepting the administration 
of the trust, they say: 

“The ‘hookworm’ parasites often so lower 


‘the vitality of those who are affected as to re- 


tard their physical and. mental development, 
render them more susceptible to other diseases, 
make labor less efficient, and in the sections 
where the malady is most prevalent, greatly 
increase the death rate from consumption, 
pneumonia, typhoid fever and malaria. It has 
been shown that the lowered vitality of multi- 
tudes long attributed to malaria and climate 
and seriously affecting economic development, 
is, in fact, largely*due in some districts to this 
parasite. 

“The disease is by no means confined to any 
one class; it takes its toll of suffering and 
death from the highly intelligent and well to 
do, as well as from the less fortunate. It is a 
conservative estimate that two millions of our 
people are infected by this parasite. The dis- 
ease 1s more common and more serious in chil- 
dren of school age than in other persons. 
Widespread and serious as the infection is, 
there is a most encouraging outlook. The dis- 
case can be easily recognized, readily and ef- 
tectively treated and by simple and proper san- 
itary precautions successfully prevented. The 
oo proposed by you is therefore not 
only full of promise of great benefit but is em- 
inently definite and practicable.” 





It was recently estimated that one-eighth 
of the persons employed in the Southern 
cotton mills had the disease. In North 
Carolina, of 140 college students exam- 
ined, fifty-two were found to be infected. 
This is said to be the condition of 40 per 
cent. of the children in the rural schools 
of that State, and of nearly one-third of 
the students of the University of 
Georgia. 
a 

4 m After the trial of the suit 
r Ded os oe against the American 

rust mecision Sugar Refining Com- | 
pany (or Sugar Trust) for $30,000,000 
damages, on acount of the closing of the 
new refinery erected in Philadelphia by 
Adolph Segal, the president of the Trust, 
five directors, Gustav E. Kissel and 
Thomas B. Harned, were indicted for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. Kissel and Harned demurred to 
the indictment upon the ground that the 
statute of limitations had run in their 
favor. They claimed that five years had 
elapsed since the date of the offense, the 
refinery having been closed in January, 
1904, by a vote of a new board of direc- 
tors elected by means of the power ob- 
tained on account of the loan procured 
for Segal by Kissel. These directors 
acted in the interest of the Sugar Trust. 
After their vote the refinery remained 
idle. Judge Holt, in the United States 
Circuit Court, has now decided in favor 
of the claim of Kissel and Harned, and 
has dismissed the indictments so far as 
they are concerned. He says: 

“The law of conspiracy has been the subject of 
a great deal of over-refined discussion and the 
authorities upon the subject are quite conflict 
ing. Some hold a conspiracy to be an offense 
complete when entered into, upon which the 
statute of limitations immediately begins to 
run. Others hold it to be a continuing offense, 
from which it is argued that the statute of lim- 
itations never begins to run against a conspir- 
acy until it has been abandoned and whatever 
result has been accomplished by it annulled. 

“The Governmert’s counsel claims that the 
defendants, having once entered upon the con- 
spiracy and closed the refinery of the Penn- 
sylvania company, continued to be engaged in 
the conspiracy every day, so long as the re- 
finery was closed. It would follow that the 
only way in which the statute of limitations 
could be started running would be to rescind 
the vote to close the refinery, have the direc- 
tors friendly to the American Sugar Company 
resign, and deliver back to the original holders 
the stock taken as collateral. 
* “But a conspiracy in restraint of trade is 
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nothing but a contract or agreement between 
two or more persons in restraint of trade. If 
this indictment had charged ‘that the defend- 
ants made a contract in restraint of trade’ I 
suppose no one would claim that the statute 
of limitations did not begin to run as soon as 
the contract was executed. How can the Gov- 
ernment impose a different liability by calling 
the thing by another name?” 


The decision is regarded as one of much 
importance. An appeal will at once be 
taken by the Government to the Su- 
preme Court. The Department of Jus- 
tice has published a statement. Having 
said that Judge Holt exprest the opinion 
that in the Sherman act—which declares 
that “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, is illegal”—the 
word “conspiracy” has the same mean- 
ing as the word “contract,” the 
Attorney-General continues : 


“The Department of Justice, on the other 
hand, has always entertained the view that 
Congress employed the different words ad- 
visedly, that a ‘contract’ in restraint of trade 
is not the same thing as a ‘conspiracy’ in re- 
straint of trade, and that where the law en- 
acts that every person who is engaged in a 
conspiracy to restrain trade is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, it means that so long as the con- 
spirators are continuing in a course of con- 
duct which restrains interstate trade or com- 
merce, they are violating the act, and that 
where the restraint of trade may be ter- 
minated by their voluntary act, and not other- 
wise, the statute of limitations does not begin 
to run in their favor until they perform the 
act which terminates the restraint, and allows 
the current of trade, which they had inter- 
rupted, to resume its course.” 


ws 


After making investiga- 
tion as to the dismissal 
of Charles R. Crane, as 
Minister to China, by Secretary Knox, 
fifty prominent residents of Chicago, Mr. 
Crane’s personal friends, have signed a 
statement commending him and inviting 
him to be their guest at a dinner. In this 
statement they say: 


“We desire in this public manner to express 
our appreciation of your character and disin- 
terested public services. We regard as not the 
least of these services your vigorous advocacy 
of the protection and extension of American 
commercial and political interests in the Orient, 
in full accord with the well-known views of 
President Taft and with his epoch-making 
speech at Shanghai in 1907. 

“When the President appointed you Minister 
to China (an honor unsought and unexpected 
by yourself) you accepted the position at per- 


In Defence of 
Mr. Crane 
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sonal sacrifice, and your many friends cordially 
approved the President’s choice. Your inti- 
mate knowledge of China and its people, the 
wide scope of your experience in business mat- 
ters thruout the world and your extensive per- 
sonal friendship with many who hold responsi. 
ble positions in foreign affairs contributed to 
your fitness for the position. 

“Your unusual discretion, prudence, wisdom 
and modesty had been demonstrated to us by 
an acquaintance extending over twenty-five 
years of an active business and social life. So 
far no conduct of your own has diminished 
our confidence in your fitness. 

“We believe that the published circum- 
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GENERAL OLIVER O. HOWARD. 
Died October 27, 1909. 


stances, trivial in themselves, were unfairly 
made use of in an attempt-to humiliate you 
without adequate cause; and we wish by this 
means, publicly to protest against such meth- 
ods, which cannot fail to have a tendency to 
discourage prominent private citizens from ac- 
cepting public offices.” 

Among those who signed this statement 
are the following: James B. Forgan, 
president of the First National Bank; C. 
L. Hutchinson, vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank; Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, dean of the University of Chicago; 
David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank; Charles G. Dawes, 
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president of the Central Trust Company 
and formerly Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; George E. Roberts, president of 
the Commercial National Bank and 
formerly Director of the Mint; Victor F. 
Lawson, proprietor of the Record- 
Herald and Evening News; H. H. Kohl- 
saat; D. H. Burnham, of D. H. Burnham 
& Co., architects ; S. M. Felton, president 
of the Mexican Central Railroad, and A. 
J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad. 


a 


The bye-election in the 
British Politics Bermondsey Division of 

Southwark was regarded 
as the crucial test of the power of the 
two parties because it was the first that 
had been held since the issues were clear- 
ly defined and the results were expected 
to forecast the fate of the Government 
at the coming general election. The 
borough was carried by the Unionists 
and accordingly the Opposition feels 
greatly encouraged. The Unionist candi- 
date, however, was elected by a plurality, 
not a majority, for it was a three-cornered 
fight, and if the Liberals and Socialists 
had combined, as they have in many 
cases, they would have carried the elec- 
tion. The vote was as follows: J. 
Dumphreys (Unionist), 4,278; S. L. 
Hughes (Liberal), 3,291, and Dr. A. 
Salter (Socialist), 1,435. The borough 
is in the working class district of Lon- 
don and in 1900 was carried by the 
Unionists by 300 majority. Three years 
ago, however, it went Liberal by a 
majority of 1,759. The campaign this 
year was made on a straight issue be- 
tween the Liberal budget and a protec- 
tive tariff. The Bermondsey election 
disclosed new tactics on the part of the 
Suffragets, who invaded the election 
booths and attempted to destroy the bal- 
lot boxes. In one of the booths Mrs. 
\lice Chapin threw a bottle containing a 
mixture of ink and acid at the ballot box, 
but her aim being poor only a small 
amount of the liquid entered the box, de- 
stroying two ballots, while the acid 
splashing in the face of one of the elec- 
tion inspectors severely injured one of 
his eyes. Mrs. Chapin was arrested and 
taken before a magistrate, where she was 
released on $500 bail—_— As the political 
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excitement in England increases on ac- 
count of the approach of the election, 
some of the party leaders are losing their 
tempers and using language altogether 
unprecedented in British politics. Mr. 
Balfour, leader of the Opposition, in a 
public address, made a furious attack 
upon the Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
Alexander Ure, because he said that if 
the Conservatives came into power they 
would abolish old age pensions. Mr. 
Balfour announced this as “a frigid cal- 
culated lie” and said further that the 
Lord Advocate dishonored his office, the 
legal profession, and the country in 
which he was born. He could not under- 
stand how a man of Mr. Ure’s traditions, 
experience and ability could speak so 
low. He confessed himself sorry that 
Mr. Ure was a Scotchman. The Lord 
Advocate replied in a public speech on 
the following day in which he returned 
all the compliments, declaring that Mr. 
Balfour’s attack was outrageous and 
abominable, and that there was not a 
vestige of truth in the charges brought 
against him. He was sorry that Mr. Bal- 
four was a Scotchman. The Irish 
Land Bill passed the House of Lords on 
October 25, in a greatly amended form. 
Premier Asquith announced in the House 
of Commons that on November 5 he 
would move the rejection entire of the 
amendments made by the Lords, and that 
the House of Commons would then ad- 
journ until November 23. The Budget 
Bill has now been passed thru: the report 
stage and after its formal third reading 
and a few days of further debate, it will 
be sent to the House of Lords, which will 
have it under consideration during the 
recess of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in discussing the bill, explained 
that the higher duties placed upon alco- 
holic liquors had had the effect of de- 
creasing their consumption, so that in- 
stead of the $8,000,000 expected from the 
revenue tax on spirits, only about half 
that would be received. In some districts 
of Ireland the consumption of liquor had 
declined 50 per cent., and in Scotland 
70 per cent. He estimated that there 
would be a permanent reduction of 20 
per cent. in the spirits drunk in Great 
Britain and the social improvement 
would be gigantic, 
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The success of the recent 
military mutiny inspired a 
similar movement on the 
part of the naval officers last week, but 
this not meeting with the approval of the 
Military League, speedily and ignomini- 
ously collapsed. The army having got 
all it wanted from the Government, the 
navy felt that its turn should come. 
Thirty naval officers formulated their 
demands, which were the suspension of 
all promotion for five years and the 
abolition of the higher posts in the navy, 
including that of Rear Admiral, held by 
Prince George until his recent forced 
resignation, two vice admiralships and 
fifteen lesser positions. These demands 
were approved by the Military League, 
which, as usual, presented them to the 
Government as an ultimatum, requiring 
the Chamber to pass. the measure within 
twenty-four hours. The Premier agreed 
to take the action demanded, but insisted 
that the ordinance should be put in an 
impersonal form, by lowering the age 
limit for retirement from sixty-five to 
fifty-eight, years. But the naval men re- 
fused to consider any compromises, and 
their leader, Lieutenant Tibaldos, had a 
stormy interview with the head of the 
Military League, Colonel Zorbas, in 
which he insisted that he be made Minis- 
ter of Marine. When Colonel Zorbas 
declined to support this demand, Lieu- 
tenant Tibaldos left the room, saying: 
“I led the last revolt and without me it would 
have failed. Now you abandon me, but I will 
carry out a second revolt single-handed.” 
He then went to the arsenal at Salamis, 
and by threat of force compelled Vice 
Admiral Buduris, who had command, to 
surrender it. The mutineers seized a 
part of the flotilla of torpedo boats and 
submarines, and with these fought a 
twenty-minute engagement with the 
battleship squadron, under Captain 
Mizoules, assisted by the guns of the 
land forts. Few of the shots took effect, 
but several of the arsenal buildings were 
damaged, and on board the torpedo boat 
“Sphendone,” struck by a shell, three of 
the mutineers were killed and several 
wounded. On the loyal battleship 
“Hydra” two men were killed and two 
wounded. The total number of men en- 
gaged in the mutiny was about 300. 
Half of them were landed at Rinnetto, 
where they attempted to hold up a train 


A Greek 
Naval Mutiny 


bound for Larissa, but they were dis- 
persed by the gensdarmes. Lieutenant 
Tibaldos is still at large. The torpedo 
boat *“Velos,” of which he was in com- 
mand, returned to the dock without him. 
In the discussion of the affair in the 
Chamber one of the Deputies advocated 
the shooting of the leaders of the mutiny, 
whereupon two other members called for 
the same punishment for the leaders of 
the former mutiny, The Military League 
demanded the arrest of these two Depu- 
ties, but the Chamber refused. This is 
the first time that any oppositon has been 
shown to the wishes of the Military 
League. They deposed Premier Theo- 
toki in July, and Premier Ralli in Au- 
gust, and Premier Mavromichalis holds 
his place only because of his complete 
subservience to Colonel Zorbas. The 
deposition of King George and the 
establishment of a military dictatorship 
is talked of, but this seems hardly neces- 
sary under the circumstances. All the 
measures prepared by the League were 
passed without amendment and in most 
cases without discussion. -Among these 
is a finance bill imposing new and heavy 
taxes, half of which goes to the army 
and navy. It is proposed to raise the 
active strength of the army to 216,000 
men, making, with the reserves and na- 
tional guard, a total of 450,000. All 
young men in Greece between the ages 
of sixteen and nineteen are obliged to 
take military drill once a week. For- 
eigners are to be employed in the organi- 
zation of the new fleet and army. The 
Chamber, at the dictation of the League, 
has abolished two courts of appeal, 122 
courts of justice of the peace, and eleven 
criminal courts. A Supreme Council has 
been instituted, charged with the promo- 
tion, transference and dismissal of judi- 
cial functionaries. 


a 


The interview between 
Prince Ito and the Rus- 
sian Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Koskovsoff, which was expected to 
take place last week and settle the Man 
churian question, was frustrated by the 


Assassination of 
Prince. Ito 


act of a Korean fanatic, who shot down 


the prince in the railroad station at Har- 
bin. Prince Ito had just stepped from 
the railroad train and was advancing to 
meet the Russian Minister when a young 
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Korean stepped before him and fired 
seven shots in rapid succession from an 
automatic revolver. Three of the bullets 
entered the body of the Prince. The stray 
shots struck Mr. Kawakan, his private 
secretary; the Japanese Consul General, 
and General Manager Tanaka, of the 
South Manchurian railroads, who were 
badly, but not fatally, wounded. The 
assassin, who was accompanied by two 
other Koreans, made no attempt to 
escape, but when arrested declared that 
he came to Harbin for the sole purpose 
of assassinating Prince Ito, to avenge 
the wrongs done to his country. He con- 
fest, however, that he had been embit- 
tered by personal injuries, as some of his 
friends had been executed by the Japa- 
nese. Altho the murder took place in the 
Russian station, it is not believed that the 
Russian police are in any way to blame, 
because it was Prince Ito’s request that 
the Japanese should not be excluded 
from the station. Large crowds of his 
countrymen had assembled to welcome 
him and some Koreans had slipped in 
among them on ‘account of their resem- 
blance to the Japanese. The prince died 
upon the platform of the station within 
twenty minutes after he was shot, and the 
body was placed at once in a coffin and 
started for Tokyo. The Japanese people, 
from highest to lowest, are plunged in 
grief at the untimely end of one of the 
last and greatest of the Elder Statesmen, 
who had created the empire. Expres- 
sions of sympathy and tributes of respect 
have been sent to the Emperor from the 
heads of all foreign nations, including an 
especially sympathetic message from 
President Taft. It was feared that the 
deed would cause the Korean people to 
be more severely treated by the Japanese 
in the future, but it is officially announced 
that no change will be made in the Jap- 
anese policy in regard to Korea or in the 
method of its application. It appears that 
the assassination was the result of a con. 
spiracy on the part of an association of 
young Korean patriots having their head- 
quarters in the Russian city of Valdivos- 
tok. It is perhaps the same organization 
which was responsible for the assassina- 
tion of Durham White Stevens in San 
Francisco. The man who fired the shots 
is Inchan Angan, forrner editor of a 
newspaper in Seoul. He confest that he 
belonged to an organization of twenty 
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Koreans who were sworn to kill the 
Prince. 
Sd 

The system of exile by 
Foreign Notes administrative order, 

which has been regarded 
as the most disgraceful feature of the 
Russian system, is likely to be abolished 
by the Duma. The Conservative mem- 
bers introduced a bill prohibiting the 
practice of exiling prisoners to points 
within European Russia and the Judicial 
Committee to which it was referred has 
amended it by including Siberia. The 
Finnish Senators who declared that they 
would resign in a body if the Russian 
Government persisted in its attempt to 
force the military system of Russia on 
the Grand Duchy have reconsidered 
their resolution and will retain their seats 
for the present along with the new ap- 
pointees of the Governor-General. A bill 
has been introduced into the Diet grant- 
ing the right of residence to Jews who 
were born in Finland or have lived there 
for a decade. The new Liberal Cab- 
inet of Spain has declared its intention 
not to prosecute further the war in 
Morocco. General Marina has been in- 
structed to fortify the positions already 
occupied in the vicinity of Melilla and 
not to push the campaign further. By 
the aid of the Sultan’s emissaries it is 
expected that the Riffians will be induced 
to disarm. General Weyler, formerly of 
Cuba, has been made Governor-General 
of Catalonia, the scene of the recent riots. 
The new Minister of War, General de 
Luque, states that the Liberal Govern- 
ment disapproves of the way in which 
the disorders in Barcelona had been re- 
pressed by the preceding Ministry, but 
holds that Ferrer had been proved guilty 
by the evidence and had been legally exe- 
cuted. That Austria is determined 
upon an extensive increase of armament 
is shown in ie budget bill for 1910 just 
presented to the Lower House. This 
provides for an extra appropriation of 
$64,000,000 for the army and navy. 
There is an estimated deficit of about 
$10,000,000 which must be met by in- 
creased taxation. The German Gov- 
ernment is, like the British Government, 
planning a tax upon the unearned incre- 
ment of land values. The new tax is ex- 
pected to bring in $5,000,000 a year at 
first, but may be extended later. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


by EDWIN E..SLOSSON 


HE University of 

Pennsylvania is 

a baffling subject to 

me. Of all the other 

universities I visited I 

got, by the end of a 

week, an impression of 

the character of the 

institution as a whole which, however 
erroneous it may have been and inade- 
quately conveyed to the reader, was, 
nevertheless, tolerably clear and defi- 
nite in my own mind. If I had 
stayed another week in a _ university 
it would doubtless have become hazy and 
confused and if I had stayed a month or 
more I should have known so much 
about it that I would not have had the 
courage to formulate any conclusions 
whatever. My film would have been 
fogged by over-exposure. But for the 
University of Pennsylvania the week 
was not the proper time. I could not get 
it focussed. I came away with the feel- 
ing that I had not seen the university, I 
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had only seen some of the buildings and 
some of the faculty and students. I had 
discovered many of the characteristics of 
the university but not its character. Be- 
fore going to a university it was my cus- 
tom to take an inventory of my informa- 
ticn and preconceptions regarding the in- 
stitution to be next visited. In the case 
of Pennsylvania I was surprised and 
ashamed to find how little I knew of one 
of the largest universities of the coun- 


‘try. When I got back and took account 


of stock I was still more surprised and 
ashamed to find how little I still knew. 
or, rather, understood. 

The worst of it was there was nobody 
I could blame for it except myself. The) 
are all affable and obliging in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, from the Provost 
to the janitors. All hospitable, too; the 
fraternities could not have treated me 
any better if I had been a long lost 
brother instead of an outside barbarian 
who, as an undergraduate, had been op- 
posed to fraternities on principle; the 
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principle being that I was not asked to 
join.one until after I had got over want- 
ing to. Then there is at the University 
of Pennsylvania a rare and useful de- 
partment, a Bureau of Publicity. This 
consists of an accommodating young 
man, some typewriter girls and a suite of 
rooms in Houston Hall containing all 
sorts of statistical and historical data re- 


publications and files of photographs, all 
carefully indexed. No other university, 
so far as I have found, has such a com- 
plete and convenient collection of mate- 
rial for the present and future study of 
the institution. I have felt the need of 
an office of this kind when I have had to 
walk miles over campuses east and west 
in search of certain men who were said 

















CHARLES CURTIS HARRISON, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


lating to the university, the diagrams 
and exhibits that had been prepared for 
various expositions, sets of university 





to know something that I said I wanted 
to know. In particular let me suggest 
that there should be in each university a 
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society or, preferably, a person, whose 
duty it is to collect fugitive publications 
of all kinds, programs of clubs and fes- 
tivities, posters and declarations of inter- 
class war, meteoric periodicals and snap- 
shots of student life. A file of catalogs 
and doctors’ dissertations will not satisfy 
the needs of future historians and biog- 
raphers. They must have something more 
if they are to make these dry bones live. 
Lastly, in enumerating the facilities I 
had at Pennsylvania for acquiring the 
knowledge I did not get, I was lodged at 
Houston Hall. Houston Hall is to the 
University of Pennsylvania what the 
forum was to Rome. Kipling says there 
are four street corners whereon if a man 
stand long enough he will see everybody 
of importance in the world. It could be 
said with less exaggeration that a man 
could see anybody in the university by 
taking his stand under the memorial tab- 
let that bears the name of Henry How- 
ard Houston, Jr., B. S. MDCCCLXX- 
VIII, and he probably will not have to 
wait very long either. Seven thousand 
persons pass thru the door in a day, not 


allowing for repeaters. 

Houston Hall is a big clubhouse, hand- 
somely furnished but not embarrassingly 
elegant, designed by two architectural 
students, and intended for the use of the 


students as a whole. The remarkable 
thing about it is that it is so used.. The 


Pennsylvanians, old and young, seem to: 


take more pride in it than in anything 
else about the university. It is practical- 
ly a unique institution. Most universi- 
ties have nothing at all corresponding to 
it. The Harvard Union is its nearest 
counterpart, but at Harvard certain 
classes of students call the union “the 
poor man’s club” and take pride in not 
being seen in it, while in Pennsylvania 
there is very little of that feeling. Here 
rich and poor, Greek and barbarian, Jew 
and Gentile, wise and unwise, bond and 
free, meet on terms as near to equality 
as could be expected under present con- 
ditions. The building. contains a post 
office, an auditorium, and rooms for 
reading, writing, billiards, trophies, Y. 
M. C. A. and various student societies. 
There is also, filling a long felt want very 
inadequately, a lunch counter. This de- 
partment should be expanded and given 
better quarters. The cafetaria or “help- 
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yourself” plan now so popular in large 
cities is stili better adapted to student 
lunch rooms and on account of its cheap- 
ness could easily be made to pay. 

The importance of Houston Hall lies 
in the fact that it is serving a nucleus in 
the process of unification or crystalliza- 
tion by which a congeries of professional 
schools is becoming a definable univer- 
sity. Houston Hall is like the string 
in a stick of rock candy. Here medics, 
dentists, engineers and collegians have a 
chance to learn to regard one another 
otherwise than as hereditary enemies. In 
organization the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is in a stage of development about 
such as I imagine Columbia was some 
ten or fifteen years ago. 

The process of evolution by which it 
is passing from a state of indefinite in- 
coherent homogeneity to a state of defin- 
ite coherent heterogeneity, etc., has been 
very slow and strangely retarded. For 
Pennsylvania is the oldest university in 
America. The others were colleges. The 
name university was first conferred upon 
it by the Legislature in 1779. The dif- 
ference in name was not altogether with- 
out significance. The institution was in 
its early days more of a university than 
its rivals. Here the first medical school 
in the United States was established in 
1765, “the fees for the course not to ex- 
ceed six pistoles.” It opened the first 
American law school in 1790. In fact, 
I cannot mention all of the things in 
which the University of Pennsylvania 
has been first. I must, therefore, devote 
myself in accordance with the plan of 
these articles, to those things in which 
the university is first. This will take less 
space. 

But it is impossible to ignore history 
in dealing with the University of Penn- 
sylvania. One cannot get away from it. 
All the walls are covered with it. The 
buildings are genealogical museums. 
Paintings, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, win- 
dows, relics, manuscripts and similar 
memorabilia catch the attention of the 
visitor wherever he goes. The painted 
faculty outnumbers the living.’ I won- 
der if teachers and students do not get 
discouraged sometimes at the thought of 

1The Official Guide enumerates 205 oil paintings, 
mostly portraits of former provosts and professors. 


The catalog lists 148 professors and assistant pro- 
fessors. 
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having to do credit to so long a line of 
such distinguished predecessors as these 
look to be. The effect is overpowering 
to one who has been visiting the Western 
State universities where they rarely have 
anything over twenty-five years old. If 
they have they apologize for it and ex- 
plain that they will get a new one when 
the Legislature raises the appropriation 
to a decent figure. In Western colleges 
the literary societies are the most evanes- 
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It should be stated as the first and 
most important fact about the University 
of Pennsylvania that it was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin. That is not en- 


graved on the stationery of the Univer- 
sity as “Founded by John D. Rockefel- 
ler” is on that of Chicago, but the visitor 
acquires the information without any ex- 
ertion on his part. It does not, however, 
serve to differentiate the University of 
Pennsylvania from other Philadelphia in- 














HOWARD HOUSTON HALL, 
The clubhouse of the students. 


cent of organizations. They usually die 
or turn Greek in a few years. But in the 
University of Pennsylvania there are two 
literary societies' which are eighty and 
ninety-six years old respectively, and still 
living, actually alive and working. They 
are the Zelosophic and the Philomathean. 
Their age could be told approximately by 
thei: names, for the same rule holds in 
this as in paleontology, the longer the 
name the older the specimen. 


stitutions. The University, the Franklin 
Institute, the American Philosophical 
Society, the Public Library, Girard Col- 
lege, the Manual Training School and 
the Saturday Evening Post, all owe their 
origin in some sense to that fertile and 
practical brain., The question naturally 
arises what would there be at Philadel- 
phia if Franklin had not been starved out 
of Boston? 

The remarkable thing about Franklin’s 
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ideas is their vitality and persistence. 
They are as hard to get rid of as sweet 
clover. If they are trampled into the 
mud by one generation they grow under- 
ground and sprout up in the next. The 
University of Pennsylvania is still rais- 
ing crops from the old seeding and has 
not yet exhausted it. ‘The germ of the 


University of Pennsylvania was a little 


pamphlet entitled “Proposals Relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, 
B. Franklin, Printer, 1740." The most 
revolutionary of his proposals and the 
one he had to fight for hardest was 
“teaching the English tongue grammatic- 
ally and as a language.” On the idea 
exprest in the phrase “as a language” 
he was most insistent. He says: 
“Reading should be taught and pronouncing 
properly, distinctly, emphatically; not with an 


even tone which underdoes nor a theatrical 
tone which overdoes nature.” 


His specifications for a head master 
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STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 1888-1908. 





*For this and other historical material see Benjamin 
Franklin and the he me of Pennsylvania, Bureau 
of Education, Circular of Information No. 2, 


ington, 1892. 
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of the school, tho not including all t ic 
virtues now demanded of the colle se 
president, are strong on this point: 

“That the rector be a man ‘of good und r- 
standing, good morals, diligent and patie tt, 
learned in the languages and sciences and a 
correct pure speaker of the English tongue.’ 

An Englishman visiting the institution 
in its early days notes with astonishment 
and admiration that “they have a pro- 
fessor whose sole business it is to teach 
boys their native tongue grammatically 
and instruct them in reading and pro- 
nouncing it with propriety.” 

But in this Franklin was too far in ad- 
vance of his age to be immediately suc- 
cessful. The English department of his 
seminary was systematically neglected 
and narrowly escaped annihilation. 
Nowadays there are English professors 
everywhere, altho it may be doubted 
whether they are teaching their subject 
as Franklin would have them. The ques- 
tion may also be suggested whether our 
universities are not now overlooking the 
need of training in something as obvious 
and everyday as “the native tongue,” 
while they are searching the universe for 
more recondite topics to teach. In eulo- 


_ gizing Franklin we should not neglect to 


imitate him in the open-eyed recognition 
of contemporary demands. 

Altho Franklin was specially interest- 
ed in the English School, yet he was not 
intolerant in the matter of languages. 
He advocated a differentiation of courses 
as follows: 

“All intended for divinity shall be taught 
the Latin and Greek; for physics the Latin, 
Greek and French; for Law the Latin and 
French; merchants the French, German and 
Spanish.’ 

The modern physician would substi- 
tute German for the Greek but some of 
our leading colleges would come nearer 
meeting the needs of the times if they 
adopted Franklin’s system as it stands in- 
stead of their present requirements. 
They will probably begin to require 
Spanish of their commercial students 
about the time when instruction in Chi- 
nese becomes urgently needed. 

Franklin regarded Latin and Greek 
“as the chapeau bras of modern litera- 
ture”—the fashionable hat of the day. 
made to be carried and never to be worn. 
Public opinion in America has come : 
agree with him on the question of Greek 
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and it has been generally laid aside; but 
whether as the direct result of the sacri- 
fice of Greek or from other causes, Latin 
is more popular than ever. It would 
probably be safe to say that there are 
now more persons in the world able to 
read Latin than there were in the age of 
Augustus. The number and proportion 
is increasing. In 1890 33.62 per cent. of 
the pupils in the public and private high 
schools of the country were studying 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1907-8. 


Latin. In 1906 the percentage had risen 
to 50.17." 

Two of Franklin’s educational ideas, 
that is, training for citizenship and for 
commercial pursuits, were slow in crop- 
ping out, but at length found embodi- 
ment in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce and in the Evening 
School of Accounts and Finance. The . 
primary purpose of James Wharton in 
endowing such a school was to free peo- 
ple from financial and political delusions 
and to promote honesty and economy in 
private and public affairs. A quotation 
from the document in which he set forth 
his plan in 1881 will show how Frank- 
linian it is in style and spirit: 

“The general tendency of instruction should 
be such as to inculcate and impress upon the 
students— 

“(a) The immorality and practical inexpe- 
diency of seeking to acquire wealth by win- 
ning it from another rather than by earning it 
thru some sort of service to one’s fellow men. 

“(b) The necessity of system and accuracy 
in accounts, of thoroness in whatever is 
undertaken and of strict fidelity in trusts. 

“(c) Caution in contracting private debt 
directly or by indorsement, and in incurring 
obligations of any kind; punctuality in pay- 
ment of debt and in performance of engage- 
ment. 

“(d) The deep comfort and healthfulness of 


*Report of Commissiorer of Education, 1907, Vol. 
II, p. 1052. The figures for some other high school 
studies may be of interest. Greek, 1890, 4.32 per 
cent.; 1906, 1.85 per cent. French, 1890, oat per 
cent.; 1906, 11.12 per cent. Foreign History, 1890, 
27.83 per cent.; 1906, 42.17 per cent. Physics, 1890, 
21.36 per cent.; 1906, 15.43 per cent. Chemistry, 
1890, 9.62 per cent.; 1906, 6.86 per cent, 
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pecuniary independence, whether the scale of 
affairs be small or great. 

“(e) The necessity of vigorously punishing 
by legal penalties and by social exclusion 
those persons who commit frauds, betray 
trusts, or steal public funds, directly or indi- 
rectly. The fatal consequences to a com- 
munity of any weak toleration of such of- 
fenses must be most distinctly pointed out and 
enforced. 

“(f) The fundamental fact that the United 
States is a nation, composed of populations 
wedded together for life, with full power to 
enforce internal obedience, and not a loose 
bundle of incoherent communities living to- 
gether temporarily, without other bond than 
the humor of the moment.” 


The presence of a large body of young 
men who have been imprest and in- 
culcated with these principles ought to 
make Pennsylvania a model common- 
wealth. 

The Wharton School being opened in 
1883 was slightly antedated in part of its 
field by the establishment at Columbia in 
1880, and at Michigan in 1881, of schools 
of social and political science. It has the 


honor, however, of founding the first 
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professorship in American history, hel | 
by John Bach McMaster. Here orig'- 
nated the Annals of the American Acac- 
emy of Political and Social Scienc:, 
when Edmund J. James, now presidert 
of the University of Illinois, was the 
Professor of Finance and Administration 
in the Wharton School, Professor Rowe, 
of the Wharton School, is now president 
of the Academy. 

Mr. Wharton in specifying what 
should be taught in the school he founded 
also stated how he wanted it taught, in 
language which shows that he was aware 
of the common faults of college in- 
struction : 

“All the teaching must be clear, sharp and 
decisive, not languid or uncertain. The stu- 
dents must be taught and drilled, not lectured 
without care whether or not attention is paid. 
Any lazy or incompetent student must be dis- 
missed.” ‘ 

This is easier said than done. In such 
few classes as I visited I did not detect 
any superiority over the work done else- 
where. The students in fact seemed less 
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THE MEDICAL LABORATORY. 


This is the finest of the new buildings of the University. 
$700,000. The length is 337 feet and the width 192 feet. 


It_was completed in 1904 at a cost of alut 
The interior is finished in white Italian marble. 
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orderly and attentive than usual tho 
showing their interest in the subjects by 
a readiness to question and argue. The 
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subjects which in most universities are 
called “snaps” or “cinches,” such studies 
as geography, anthropology, sociology, 














ENTRANCE TO A DORMITORY COURT. 


evening students appeared more diligent 
and docile than the day students, proba- 
bly because their opportunities cost them 
more personal sacrifice, perhaps also 
because they were tired by a day’s office 
work. The chief difficulty the Wharton 
School has had to contend with is the 
diversity in the aims and preparation of 
its students. Some have entered the 
school because they were ambitious; 
some because they were not. . In its ear- 
lier days especially it suffered from serv- 
ing as a catch-all for those who could not 
keep up in the ordinary college course; 
and a man whgjcannot keep up in the 
ordinary colleg@Wtourse -is pretty slow. 
The Wharton entrance requirements are 
less than for the rest of the college, and 
there are many special or short course 
students. The regular four years’ course 
of the Wharton School requires no phy- 
sica! or natural science and only one for- 
eigi: language, and the prescribed work 
is necessarily composed chiefly of those 
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political economy, administration, Eng- 
lish literature and the like. It is very un- 
fortunate that these studies, which from 
their natural interest and great import- 
ance are specially adapted to form the 
core of a modernized humanistic educa- 
tion, make such slight demands upon the 
students’ activities. A core needs to be 
stiff and tough. Of course any study 
can be made artificially laborious and 
time-consuming to any desired degree by 
loading it with extraneous drudgery, but 
it ought not to be necessary to resort to 
this common pedagogical trick. _Some- 
times the students see thru it.. It remains 
to be seen whether the social sciences, as 
they become systematized, will develop 
some mode of training corresponding to 
laboratory work in the sciences, handi- 
craft in the fine arts and translation in the 
languages. As now taught in our uni- 
versities generally they require little 
more of the students than the ability to 
sit still in a chair for three-quarters of 
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an hour several times a week. This real- 
ly is no trouble unless one has something 
else to do, for the lectures are often made 
exceedingly attractive by epigrams and 
illustrations. - It is hard to suggest any 
way in which they could be improved in 
this respect ; not-impossible, however, for 
a story is told of a Western university 
where the professor of sociology had dis- 
carded the antiquated lantern slide sys- 
tem and introduced a moving picture ap- 
paratus, which showed slum life and set- 
tlement work with great vividness. At 
the close of the lecture he asked a favor- 
ite student loitering by his desk what he 
thought of the innovation. The student 
commended it with the moderation of 
manner and falling inflection characteris- 
tic of seniors, but added: “Say, Profes- 
sor, couldn’t you run in some illustrated 
songs to relieve the monotony ?” 

So far as I know the social science 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
have not yet taken to moving pictures, tho 
I hope they will, for it is doubtless a 
legitimate and useful mode of conveying 
information. But so long as the lectures 


in these studies remain largely informa- 
tional and the attitude of the students 
chiefly passive receptivity, the students 
will be sneered at by the men in engin- 
eering and medicine—and a certain frac- 


tion of them will deserve it. I have no 
reason to think that this fraction is larger 
in the Wharton School than elsewhere. 
It is, of course, natural that the men 
in the old and established professions 
should regard with amused incredulity 
the efforts being made to create a new 
profession, or, rather, a group of new 
professions, for the University of Penn- 
sylvania has recognized, more than other 
universities I believe, that to be practical 
the courses must be specialized. One of 
these professions is already emerging 
from the chaos and taking definite form 
in Pennsylvania. The State Board of 
Examiners of Public Accountants in 1907 
raised their requirements much above 
those of any other State, virtually mak- 
ing a three years’ course of study neces- 
sary for a certified public accountant, and 
the Evening School of Accounts and 
Finance is the only place in the State 
which gives the required instruction. The 
complete course in this school occupies 
four evenings a week for three years, and 
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the students who have completed it are 
said to be better equipped than those who 
have completed the two years’ spe :ial 
course in the Wharton School because of 
their more advanced work and their of ice 
experience. There is no degree bu>a 
certificate of proficiency is given. Stu- 
dents under twenty-one are required to 
have a three year high school course for 
admission. 


\ I have given a good deal of space to 


the Wharton and the Evening Schools 
because it is one of the most original and 
promising movements in the university. 
Taken together they include 725 students, 
more than any other department and 
twice as many as are in the College of 
Arts and Science. It is an attempt to 
meet two of the needs of modern life that 
many umiversities ignore; it gives sys- 
tematic training in the technique of busi- 
ness and brings it within reach of the 
men who need it most, those already in 
business. The department is over-crowd- 
ed and should soon have the new build- 
ing which it has long been anxiously 
waiting. There are opportunities for un- 
limited expansion in various directions. 
By co-operation with the engineering 
schools it could develop courses combin- 
ing finance and manufacturing which 
would be of great usefulness in Pennsyl- 
vania. The exceptionally large foreign 
contingent affords an opportunity to pre- 
pare young men to take advantage of the 
new openings for American trade with 
Latin America and the Orient. I was 
surprised to find that there seemed to be 
no connection between the Wharton 
School and the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, whose new buildings are close 
by. The City of Philadelphia could 
greatly increase its importance as a cen- 
ter of international commerce if it made 
a systematic effort to utilize the facilities 
of the university for that purpose. I got 
the impression, which may be altogether 
wrong, that the Wharton School in its 
effort to individualize itself had some- 
what isolated itself. If so, it is unfor- 
tunate because both politics and finance 
ought to be kept in close touch with the 
things that they serve. I should think 
there would be danger lest the school 
should turn out men who had no higher 
aim than to become politicians or stock- 
brokers or both, 
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The centrifugal forces are strong in 
the College of Arts and Science. The 
tendency toward the disintegration of the 
old College, everywhere noticeable, has 
here full sway. Each group of allied 
studies organizes a school and then agi- 
tates for autonomy like a Balkan prov- 
ince. Nobody knows where it will all 
end. If they keep on splitting off pieces 
from the College of Arts there will be 
left only a flock of studies which nobody 
has any particular use for and a group of 
students who have no particular use for 
themselves. In some universities, Cor- 
nell, for instance, they are worrying 
about this a good deal. But nobody seems 
to worry in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania about anything. 

Another indication, besides the Even- 
ing School of Accounts, that the univer- 
sity is aiming at a greater usefulness to 
the community is the opening of college 
courses for teachers and others whose 
time during the usual hours is occupied. 
The classes are held on afternoons and 
evenings and on Saturday forenoon. The 
admission requirements are the same as 
for regular College and the same bac- 
calaureate degrees are given at the com- 
pletion of the work which, however, may 
be strung out thru as many years as 
necessary. The range of courses so of- 
fered is limited but includes the funda- 
mental studies in most departments, and 
a further opportunity is offered by the 
summer school which is growing rapidly 
in popularity. For most of the summer 
courses credit is now given and the 
master’s degree may be attained by sum- 
mer work alone. This will attract more 
advanced and serious students; and if the 
facilities keep pace with their demands 
the summer session may eventually prove 
as profitable an adjunct to the university 
as it is to Columbia and Chicago. Those 
universities, however, have strong edu- 
cational departments which Pennsylvania 
yet lacks. But a good start has been 
made toward this by the introduction of 
some professional courses in pedagogy, 
and particularly the novel and interesting 
work being done by Prof. Lightner Wit- 
mer on the development of retarded chil- 
dren. I had a chance to see his “Psycho- 
logical Clinic” in operation. It resembled 
a public dispensatory. In the waiting 
room were teachers and parents with 
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open-mouthed, dull-eyed and logy chil- 
dren waiting for examination or treat- 


‘ment. Then in the amphitheater I saw 


children who a few months before had 
been equally unattractive and unpromis- 
ing but now were doing sums on the 
blackboard and cutting up between times. 
Such was the transformation affected by 
a little surgery, some hygiene and a great 
deal of patience. r 

Thru the opening of the teachers’ 
courses and the summer school, women 
now have a chance to enter most of the 
undergraduate departments of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science and to obtain 
degrees. They are like specia! trains in 
a railroad system; they get a chance at 
the track whenever the regular schedule 
leaves it free. Still with a little ingen- 
uity and inconvenience they can get 
about what they want. The graduate 
classes and degrees of the College are 
open to women on the same terms as men 
altho by a catalog fiction they are in a 
separate administrative department. 
There are several graduate scholarships 
provided for women, and special accom- 
modations are to be made for them in the 
new graduate building. They form now 
about a fourth of the graduate school. 
The interlacing of courses and the elec- 
tive system naturally bring women into 
an increasing number of classes and as 
the men discover what harmless and in- 
offensive creatures they really are the 
prejudice against them will gradually 
fade away. This consummation would be 
pleasing to the Founder. 

There has been for twenty-five years 
one curious exception to the rule that 
women were excluded from the College. 
The Biological Course, a regular four- 
year course chiefly composed of botany 
and zodlogy, but with a rather wide 
range of election, has always been open 
to them. I was at first puzzled to see 
why the women should be allowed to 
study natural sciences but not literature, 
which most of them prefer. But on re- 
flection I saw what the reason for the 
distinction must be. There is nothing im- 
moral to be found in biology; but the 
classic literature of every language ex- 
cept the Chinese contains obscenities or 
passages offensive to a refined taste. If 
any such discrimination is to be made no 
better grounds for it could be found. 
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CLASS-DAY EXERCISES IN THE TRIANGLE. 


In the exclusion of women from the 
Medical School another factor comes into 
play, which does not exist in the pure 
science, that is, the trades-union spirit or 
professional jealousy. This came out 
clearly in the conversations I had with 
medical students. When I inquired why 
they were so opposed to women students, 
they urged the objection often heard 
where coeducation has not been tried, 
that it would be embarrassing to attend 
clinics and lectures in the presence of the 
opposite sex. I appreciated the modesty 


and chivalry that prompted this reply, but 
I suggested that the presence of female 
nurses must be equally embarrassing. 


The answer was, “Oh, no. We don't 
mind the nurses. They are a sort of 
servants, you understand.” [I did. 

It is hard to account for these local 
variations. Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, a few miles to the south, has 
women both as students and instructors. 
The Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania admits women. There are 
usually two or three in attendance and 
some of them have made creditable rec- 
ords. On the other hand a Vassar grad- 
uate knocked in vain at the doors of the 
Harvard Law School last month. Some 
branches of the legal profession seem 
peculiarly adapted to feminine tastes and 
talents and it is likely that they will be 
largely given over to the women in the 
future. The fair sex also do well in 
some of the financial and commercial vo- 
cations so there is no reason why the 
Wharton School should be monopolized 
by the unfair sex. 

No other university of these fourteen 
has so many handsome new buildings as 


Pennsylvania. I do not know that all of 
the rest of them put together can match 
them. The Medical Laboratory Building 
is only excelled in splendor by the group 
of medical buildings at Harvard. The 
dormitories are only rivalled by those of 
Princeton. The Law Building has none 
in its class save Harvard’s. The only 
thing to compare with the Engineering 
Building is the Mining Building of the 
University of California and that is not 
nearly so large and comprehensive. And 
as for the Veterinary Building no other 
comes into consideration. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has better accom- 
modations for its pigs than most univer- 
sities have for their presidents. 

Dark red brick with light limestone 
trimmings is the material of most of the 
buildings. In type they are varied but har- 
monious. The prevailing style of archi- 
tecture is what I should call the English 
Collegiate. The reason I should call it 
so is because I have found that the most 
convenient term to use in talking about 
new university buildings anywhere. One 
is less liable to be contradicted when he 
says English Collegiate than anything 
else. Anyway I have put the pictures in 
so if I am wrong the reader will dis- 
cover it and that will give him more 
pleasure than if I used the right word. | 
like to give pleasure. 

One thing more remarkable about all 
these new buildings than their fine ap- 
pearance is their adaptation to their pur- 
pose. They have been planned as well as 
designed. I do not know how much of 
the credit for this goes to Messrs. Cope 
& Stewardson, but somebody deserves a 
great deal of credit for not making the 
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professors and students work in buildings 
about as inconvenient and uncomfortable 


as medieval armor. There are fewer 
gargoyles on the-outside of these build- 
ings than some but there are more con- 
veniences inside. They are well lighted 
and heated and ventilated ; they are clean- 
ly and incombustible. 

There is a difference of opinion about 
the policy of putting so much money into 
buildings. When I have tried to excite 
the envy of professors in other institu- 
tions by praising these new buildings they 
have sometimes retorted “They need mén 
more than marble down in Perinsyl- 
vania.” That is true. The reputation of 
the University of Pennsylvania would 
have been much higher than it is if the 
authorities had adopted the policy of the 
early Johns Hopkins and got the great- 
est men to be found in America or abroad 
even if they had to be housed in garrets 
and cellars. But the criticism is proba- 
bly unjust for it is not likely that they 
had the choice. All college presidents 
find it easier to get new buildings than 
to get professors to use them or janitors 
to clean them. Many a town has found 
it easier to get a library building than 
books. 

So I rejoice that Pennsylvania has its 
splendid buildings. The money has not 
been wasted. It has been well spent, even 
tho it could have been better spent. And 
I do not agree with those who think 
them too fine for their purpose. To be 
sure the laboratory of mechanical engin- 
eering is not much like the shops the stu- 
dents later will have to work in or man- 
age. They are more like those glorified 
shops we read of: in socialistic utopias. 
But who knows but that some of these 
young men, finding that filth and noise 
and ugliness are not essential to industry 
and that it is quite possible for a work- 
man, when his day’s work is done, to step 
into the street looking as neat and decent 
as a bank clerk, may bring their own 
shops into a niére utopian condition. 

There are now twenty-six dormitory 
houses, arranged so as to form three 
auadrangles, one of which is a triangle, 
the entrance to the whole being thru a 
gateway under Memorial Tower. erect- 
ed in honor of the sons of the university 
who served in our war with Spain. The 
individual houses are also constructed on 
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’ streets. 
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the single entry system, each opening. on 
a quad and none of them containing 
more than fifty students who form a self- 
governing community, composed of men 
of various classes and schools. The prin- 
ciple is different from that of Yale, where 
the College are separated from the 
Science men and then segregated by 
classes. The discipline of the dormitories 
is in charge of a Parietal Committee com- 
posed of the proctors resident in the dor- 
mitories, and a board composed of one 
representative elected by the students of 
each house. The arrangement of the 
dormitory group about the courtyards 
gives the effect of cloistration which 
is traditionally regarded as conducive to 
the thinking of high thoughts, a seclusion 
all the more desirable since the university 
is in the midst of a great city and the 
campus is traversed by the traffic of the 
The Triangle is the scene of the 
festivities of Alumni day. Last year, how- 
ever, the loyal alumni did not enjoy them- 
selves so much as usual because they 
were deprived of their spirits by the 
hard-hearted Parietal Committee which 
refused to suspend their rule against the 
introduction of intoxicants into the dor- 
mitories. There was much grumbling at 
the regulation and the Board of Directors 
of the Alumni Association made a formal 
protest and appeal to the trustees but in 
vain. The rule had been made because 
of certain unedifying spectacles present- 
ed here in former years ; but according to 
the alumni they were not to blame for 
this but it was the undergraduates living 
in the dormitory who rashly attempting, 
later in the night, to follow the examples 
of their elders, quite surpassed them in 
conviviality. 

I have already alluded to the influence 
of the dormitories in promoting, by this 
mixing of schools and classes, a social 
unity in the university that tends to com- 
pensate for its administrative disintegra- 
tion. Such a force is especially needed 
because Pennsylvania has an extremely ° 
diversified student body. I do not know 
of any more so. Princeton and Yale, 
with their somewhat rigid courses and 
fixt habits, get a selected set of young 
men. The State universities are, of 
course, open to all comers, but the West- 
ern States do not have such a varied pop- 
ulation as Pennsylvania. An_ ethnic 
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study of the student body would make a 
very interesting thesis for it would be 
hard to find elsewhere a population of 
such diversity of origin brought together 
at the same age under the influence of 
the same environment where a detailed 
and continuous record is kept of their 
physical and mental characteristics. 
There are representatives in the univer- 
sity of all the Old World races which 
have been drawn upon to work in Penn- 
sylvania’s mines and factories. The son 
of the capitalist and the son of his hum- 
blest laborer may be found in the same 
class room. There are boys from the 
mountains and boys from underground. 


Some of them have a lineage of scholars. 


well known for two hundred years. 
Some have parents who cannot read. The 
students from the city are as diverse as 
those from the country. Some are well 
set up and well groomed young men and 
before their luxurious fraternity houses 
there are automobiles waiting to carry 
them from lunch to their classrooms, a 
few blocks away. Then, again, we see 
the street cars bringing pale-faced, stoop- 
shouldered young men who snatch raven- 
ously at a scrap of learning and hurry 
away with it to unknown parts of the 
city. Some are interested_only in the dis- 
covery of new methods of electrolysis; 
some are interested only in the discovery 
of new methods of ballet-dancing. Some 
care for nothing but cuneiform inscrip- 
tions; some care for nothing but teeth. 
There was a great fascination for me in 
simply watching the students. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is a more inter- 
esting place to visit than Princeton for 
the same reason that a botanical garden 
is more interesting than a grove. 

The presence of so many diverse ele- 
ments in the university is an educational 
force in itself, provided it is taken in the 
right spirit as in general I think it is. 
There is a noticeable atmosphere of in- 
formality and congeniality about the 
place. I would say democracy but there 
are so many kinds of democracy, and 
every university boasts the purest brand. 
I might distinguish by saying that 
Princeton has the democracy of the club 
and Pennsylvania has the democracy of 
the street car. 

Not but what the Pennsylvanians have 
their prejudices. There is, of course, 
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some snobbishness, family or financic’. 
Anti-Semitism occasionally shows itsel , 
particularly in connection with fratern.- 
ties. There is, as I have said, some 
prejudice against women as student:. 
The boy who sat next to me in the chem- 
istry class, in which there were half 1 
dozen rather mature ladies, said with 1 
sneer that he did not see why a woman 
should want to study chemistry. I aske: 
him why he was studying chemistry an(| 
he said it was because he had failed in it 
the year before. There is some aversion 
to foreigners and considerable antipathy 
to negroes. “They generally get run out 
sooner or later” I was informed by one 
of the students, but my informant told, but 
not without a certain unwilling respect in 
his tone, of one negro who was too smart 
to be got rid of and had reached the 
Senior class of the medical school: “1 
wish they had oral exams.,” he added, 
“then the profs. could soak him.” 

Pennsylvania is the most cosmopolitan 
of American universities. It has more 
students by half from foreign countries 
than it has from New England. ‘In 1909 
there were 225 foreigners enrolled, about 
5 per cent. of the whole.“ Among them 
are 20 from Australia and 15 from New 
Zealand, more than are to be found in all 
the other American universities. They 
are mostly in the Department of Den- 
tistry, a fourth of whose students are 
foreign, including many from France 
and Holland. There are 38 students 
from South America, of whom Brazil 
furnishes the most, 15. Professor Rowe, 
on his recent trip thru South America, 
was welcomed in San Paolo, Brazil, by a 
U. of P. Alumni Club of eighteen mem- 
bers. In the number of Asiatic students, 
31, Pennsylvania is surpassed by Yale, 
42; Illinois, 39;. Harvard, 43; Cornell. 
50; Columbia, 42; California, 46. 

There are six national clubs. Chinese, 
British, French, Japanese, Latin-Amer- 
ican and Russian, and a cosmopolitan 
club besides. The students from <iffer- 
ent localities in the United States are 
similarly organized. There are apout 
twenty-five State and as many more 
Pennsylvania county clubs among the 
undergraduates, many of them working 
in co-operation with the local alumni or- 

*See report of Psofessor Tombo. Science, October 
1, 1909. 
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ganizations at home for the greater glory 
of their Alma Mater. I doubt if any 
other university has so complete a system. 

Our universities in general and the 
University of Pennsylvania in particular, 
seem to be trending toward the organ- 
ization of the medieval universities 
where the student gilds took an import- 
ant part in the government. The frater- 
nities and these national, State, county 
and city clubs have more than a fanciful 
analogy to the “Nations” or Consiliariz 
altho their aims are somewhat different. 
In 1200, when Germany was farther 
away from Italy than China is now from 
America, the Germans of the University 
of Bologna formed their national club 
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sities one wonders why these picturesque 
ceremonies are not revived with the 
others. It would be a pleasant sight to 
see the members of the Texas State 
Club, in cowboy costume and bearing 
the Lone Star banner, escorting one of 
their “Doctorandi” to College Hall 
for his examination and waiting on the 
steps outside to congratulate. or console 
him. Perhaps something of this kind is 
what President Lowell meant when in 
his inaugural he spoke of the need of 
more honors to scholarship. Another 
worthy endeavor for these modern “‘Na- 
tions” would be “the extirpation of ran- 
cour and quarrels,” even the official 
feuds of the classes, the bowl and poster 

















THE DENTAL CLINIC. 


for “the conduct of funerals, the extir- 
pation of rancour and quarrels, the at- 
tendance and escort of our Doctorandi 
to and from the place of examination” 
and other purposes, specified and un- 
specified. Nowadays when medieval 
pageantry is so popular in our univer- 


fights in which the students are stripped 
naked or sent to the hospital, and the 
Sophomore raid on the Freshman ban- 
quet in which hundreds of dollars worth 
of furniture and pictures are destroyed, 
and other rough and vulgar displays of 
animal spirits. 
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THE ENGINEERING BUILDING. 


This is the largest of the seventy buildin 
It has a frontage of 300 feet and @ 
was dedicated in 1906. 
driven fans. 


The University of Pennsylvania must 
have all of the fraternities that any uni- 
versity has and some of its own besides. 
Twenty-six national fraternities are rep- 


resented here. Considering their power 
and wealth it is surprising to learn that 
they do not run college politics as they 
do in the Western universities. Music 
in various forms is one of the most pop- 
ular of the student activities. There is 
a school of music somewhere about the 
institution but I did not find it. 
students I talked with, tho active in glee 
club and operatic work, did not seem to 
know anything about it, so I judge it has 
little to do with inspiring and shaping 
the musical life of the university. The 
Mask and Wig Club get up annual comic 
operas in professional style and with 
more than the professional certainty of 
success. Last year this club turned over 
to the university $40,000 of its surplus 
for the construction of a dormitory to 
be called by its name. This is a mani- 
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on the campus, having a total floor space of 128,000 square feet. 
eet, besides a wing of 50 feet. 
It is heated by direct steam, lighted by electricity and ventilated by electrically 


It cost $800,000 and 


festation of the true spirit of college 
loyalty and ought to be imitated by 
other student. activities which get more 
money than they can legitimately use. 
The architectural students are finding an 
opportunity for the exercise of their ar- 
tistic talents in the production of old 
English dramas and spectacles. In de- 
bating the Pennsylvanias have shown 
remarkable ability. In the triangular 
league with Cornell and Columbia they 
have won both annual debates, the posi- 
tive and the negative sides, seven times 
in the last eight years. Athletics, altho 
the most prominent of student activities, 
I have not discussed in these articles be- 
cause the general public hears more 
about this side of university life than it 
does about all the other sides. 

Owing partly to the influence of 
Franklin the University of Pennsylvania 
has been free from sectarian control, al- 
tho even he would doubtless wish to 
have more stress laid on instruction in 
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religion and morals than now exists. 
Pennsylvania, however, like Yale and 
Princeton, keeps up the custom of com- 
pulsory chapel for college students. The 
absence of a theological seminary has 
had one practical disadvantage which 
accounts in part for the fact that the 
University of Pennsylvania took but lit- 
tle part in the intellectual development 
of the West and had until recently a 
rather local clientele. The ministers in 
small places were the recruiting agents 
for the colleges. The presidents of most 
institutions established in the West were 
ministers. They naturally gave prefer- 
ence te the college they knew most about 
in the sending of students and the get- 
ting of professors, and in that way Yale 
and Harvard attained a dominant posi- 
tion in the new empire. The most inter- 
esting features of the Y. M. C. A. work 
in Pennsylvania is maintenance of a uni- 
versity settlement and a summer camp. 
The settlement has two large and well 
equipped buildings and an athletic field 
on the bank of the Schuykill. 

Some idea of the trend of graduate 
work may be gained from the distribu- 
tion of students. The catalog of 1908-9 
gives the number of students taking ma- 
jor work in the leading departments as 
follows: History, 33; English, 33; peda- 
gogy, 25; chemistry, 24; Germanics, 23; 
classics, 22; physics, 22; political econ- 
omy, 20; philosophy, 19. This is of 
course apart from the medical depart- 
ment, where a great deal of research 
work is done. An anonymous gift of 
$200,000 has just been received for this 
purpose. The engineering department 
devotes itself strictly to undergraduate 
training, believing that it is not good pol- 
icy to attempt to combine with it either 
research or extension work. The Wis- 
tar Institute of Anatomy and Biology is 
a semi-independent foundation devoted 
exclusively to research. It occupies a 
large building containing laboratories 
and museums! and offers facilities for in- 
vestigation free of charge to qualified 
persons from any institution, thus serv- 
ing as a sort of clearing house for bio- 
logical research. The institute has as- 
sumed the publication of all the impor- 
tant independent periodicals in its field, 
The Journal of Morphology, The Jour- 
nal of Comparative Neurology and 
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Psychology, The American Journal of 





Anatomy, The Anatomical Record and 
The Journal of Experimental Zoology. 
The University of Pennsylvania has 
led in Assyriological research. - The ex- 
peditions sent out under its auspices, and 
conducted by Dr. John P. Peters, Dr. 
Hilprecht and Dr. Haynes, have unearth- 
ed the ancient city of Nippur in south- 
ern Babylonia, and discovered thousands 
of tablets and other antiquities ranging 


’ from a period which Dr. Hilprecht once 


put as far back as 7000 B. C. Many of 
these objects are now displayed in the 
museum, and boxes of them are still in 
the cellar. A succession of noble vol- 
umes of several series are still appearing 
written by the general editor, Dr. Hil- 
precht, Dr. Clay, Dr. Radau and others, 
while a personal difference, such as am- 
bitious and sometimes jealous scholars 
too frequently fall into, has thru the pa- 
pers given the Nippur expeditions more 
public fame than has all the learned re- 
search. Nor must I fail to mention Pro- 
fessor Jastrow’s various studies, partic- 
ularly that in Babylonian religion now 
appearing in two large volumes in Ber- 
lin and in German. The Free Museum 
of Science and Art also contains a large 
store of other ethnological specimens, 
Alaskan, Egyptian, Nubian and Etrus- 
can. No other university in the country 
has an archeological museum which will 
compare with this in richness and va- 
riety, and in some respects its only rivals 
are the Louvre and the British Museum. 
The completed building will cover near- 
ly twelve acres, and cost about two mil- 
lions and a quarter. The part now 
erected cost, including furnishings and 
equipment, $389,000, of which the State 
provided $150,000. 

I must mention here two interesting 
investigations which the University had 
the honor of starting, but dropped be- 
fore their point of greatest value had 
been reached. One was the photographv 
of moving animals by Eadweard Muy- 
bridge. The University has 700 of his 
plates. These experiments revolution- 
ized two arts, painting and drama. The 
artists said at first that they would pay 
no attention to them, that their own pic- 
tures correctly represented running 
horses as seen by the eye, that science 
can never dictate to art. Nevertheless, 
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they had to change their minds and their 
methods, and already the old-fashioned 
rocking-horse gallop seems as absurd to 
us as Egyptian statuary. The Muy- 
bridge photographs were also the start- 
ing point of the moving picture busi- 
ness. If the University of Pennsylvania 
had developed this idea it would have 
gained scientific fame and popular ap- 
preciation. Incidentally it would be in 
receipt of an income of several millions 





William Pepper, Joseph Leidy, Horac: 
Howard Furness and S. Weir Mitchell 
They spent three years in investigating 
every medium who would consent to ap- 
pear before them and found nothing but 
fraud. 
one generation of mediums, for they 
crop up later with the same old tricks 
and some new ones. The commission 
expressly stated that their report was 
only preliminary, and asked to be allow- 
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HYDRAULIC LABORATORY. 
In the Mechanical Department of the Engineering Building. 


a year. I understand, of course, that 
a university holds to the principle of 
Agassiz and has “no time to make 
money.” Still it has to have money, and 
is not it as honorable to earn it as to 


beg it? 


The second investigation I have in 


mind is the Seybert Commission of 1881. 
This was appointed by the trustees to in- 
vestigate modern spiritualism, the funds 
being furnished by the bequest of Henry 
Seybert for that purpose. The commis- 
sion consisted of ten men, among them 





Company. 1887. 


ed to continue the investigation.” They 
stopped only because they had run out 
of mediums. If the Seybert fund has 
not been otherwise used, would it not be 
in order for the trustees to appoint a new 
commission? Many people would be in- 
terested to see if they would make as 
short work of Mrs. Piper and Eusapia 
Palladino as they did of Dr. Slade. 

The University of Pennsylvania pre- 


‘Preliminary Report of the Commission Appointed 
oF the University of Peneepieania to Investigate 
odern Spiritualism. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 








But it is not enough to expose 
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sents the same puzzle to me as the earth 
did to the ancients. I cannot see what 
supports it. How does it manage to do 
so much with such a small revenue? Ac- 
cording to the report of the Carnegie 
Foundation it was sixth among Ameri- 
can institutions in the number of stu- 
dents and eleventh in total income. 
Obviously the students must pay in tui- 
tion fees a larger part of the expense of 
instruction than in other institutions. 
This was shown in the table published in 
connection with my first article.- I have 
been told that the real financial founda- 
tion of the University is a little memo- 
randum book which Provost Harrison 
carries in his vest pocket when he makes 
his calls, and that if this fails him he 
puts his hand into another of his pockets 
and supplies the deficit. But what would 
become of the University if .something 
should happen to that memorandum 
book? One of the most useful of Mr. 
Harrison’s donations is that he gave in 
memory of his father, the George Leib 
Harrison Foundation. This now 
amounts to a million dollars and pro- 
vides fellowships and _ scholarships to 
men of exceptional ability, assists pro- 
fessors in research work and otherwise 
promotes the higher interests of the Uni- 
versity. The success of Provost Har- 
rison in raising money will be best ap- 
preciated by the college presidents who 
have failed to accomplish it. But he has 
done more than raise money or give it, 
he has made good use of it for the de- 
velopment of the University in the ways 
[ have indicated.. He does not get cred- 
it for all he does because he is so quiet 
and unostentatious about it. “There 
goes our little provost,” said a student 
on the campus to me in a tone that had 
in it something of affection and was not 
lacking in the essentials of respect. He 
had been sitting with the seniors as they 
sang in the twilight; he was going to a 
literary society, just strolling about, un- 
btrusively, informally, seeing things for 
himself. This is different from some 
presidents I had seen. Still nearer to the 
students, however, is the vice - provost, 
Edgar F. Smith, Professor of Chemis- 
try, on whom devolves much cf the ad- 
ministrative work of the University. I 
wish it were possible to get up a tri- 
ingular intercollegiate contest between 
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Prof. Edgar F. Smith of Pennsylvania, 
Prof. Albert W. Smith of Cornell, and 

Prof. Thomas A. Clark of Illinois, to see 

which could name the most students at 

sight. Every one of them could name 

his thousands. 

During Mr. Harrison’s administration 
the bonds connecting the University and 
the State have been drawn more closely. 
In fact, the institution is already doing 
the work of a State university, only it 
does not get the pay for it. - That is 
why it is not free to students. It could 
be made so if the State would appropri- 
ate for it a million dollars a year, such. 
as is given by Western States not nearly 
so rich as Pennsylvania. The constitu- 
tion of 1776 provided for “one or more 
universities” and it is time to put it into 
effect. The difficulty lies in the word 
“more,” for there are several claimants 
for public support. But a good begin- 
ning is being made. The iast Legisla- 
ture passed a bill appropriating $750,000 
for the University of Pennsylvania for 
the biennium, tho the Governor scaled it 
down to $480,000, distributed as follows: 
$130,000 for general maintenance, $130,- 
ooo for the veterinary school, $200,000 
for the university hospital, and $20,000 
for the library. The University has alsc 
received much assistance in various ways 
from the city and people of Philadelphia 
from its foundation to the present. The 
old families of Philadelphia have always 
taken great pride in it and given it 
hearty support, even in some cases going 
so far as to send their sons to it. The 
Philadelphia newspapers pay little atten- 
tion to the University except to exploit 
some scandal in connection with it. One 
may read them for weeks and not hear 
of anything except the athletic field. The 
Boston papers fully appreciate the im- 
portance of Harvard. The Chicago pa- 
pers use the campus as a happy hunting 
ground for scare heads of marvelous dis- 
coveries in science and religion. Either 
way is better than silence. People know 
more about the University of Chicago 
than they do about the University of 
Pennsylvania, even if what they know is 
not so. But those who do not yet know 


about the University of Pennsylvania 
will have to learn before long, for it is 
becoming an educational power in the 
land. It was raised thru the efforts of 
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Provost William Pepper from a local in- 
stitution, in which many of the profes- 
sors taught for the fun of the thing, 
into the position of a great national and 
international university. What progress 
it has made recently I have tried to in- 
dicate in the preceding pages. It has 
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gained more students in the last five 
years than Harvard, Yale, Princeto:, 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins, Chicago aid 
California, all put together; and its ac - 
vance in other respects, altho not com- 
mensurate with its growth in numbers, 
has been surprisingly great. 

New York City. 











Great AMERICAN Universtties.—This is the eleventh of a series of articles on the preseit 
condition and future prospects of the larger universities of the United States by one of the 


editors of THe INDEPENDENT. 


1 Harvard University.......... Jan. 7th, 1909 
S Fale Umiwereity | 6.0.5 cate chs Feb. 4th, 1909 
3 Princeton University...... March 4th, 1909 
4 Stanford University.........April 1st, 1909 
5 University of California..... May 6th, 1909 
6 University of Michigan.......May 27, 1909 
7 


University of Wisconsin. ....July 1st, 


assistant to the Attorney-General, has written 
eral proscutions of the last six years. 
Senators and ordinary Congressmen. 
tors was to smash the indictment. 


Indictments Without Loopholes 


BY OLIVER E. PAGAN 
[As indictment expert of the United States Government, 
He has indicted trusts, 


Before his time the first defense of Federal malefac- 
Now the accused magnates generally take it for granted 


The dates of publication of these articles are as follows: 


8 University of Minnesota....Aug. 5th, 1909 
9 University of Illinois....... Sept. 2d, 1909 
1o. Cornell University.......... Crt. 7th, 19009 
11 University of Pennsylvania.Nov. 4th, 1900 
12 Johns Hopkins University...Dec. 2d, 1900 
13 University of Chicago. ......Jan. 6th, 1910 

Columbia University........ Feb. 3d, ‘1910 






Mr. Pagan, who is special 
the legal accusations in all the important Fed- 
land grafters, Governors, 


that the indictment is unassailable, altho Judge Holt has just thrown out the indictment charg- 


ing conspiracy in the American Sugar Refining case, and the Government will appeal. 


this article Mr. Pagan tells something of how 


In 
he produces “‘burglarproof” indictments, and 


his article is a lesson in general rhetoric as well as in law.—Ep1ror.] 


Si the law is based on common 
sense and grammar, I try to use 
both in drawing an _ indictment. 
Before starting to write I make sure that 
a crime has been committed and that 
there is sufficient legal evidence. The 
crime must fit a statute. I keep the 
statute beside me as a guide when I be- 
gin to write out an outline in pencil, aim- 
ing to be as clear and short as possible. 
The pencil draft is typewritten; then it 
is worked over to attain further clari- 
ty, brevity and precision. The sentences 
are rearranged, the modifiers shifted so 
that there is no confusion or useless lan- 
guage. 

The classics of English literature, 
especially the writings of old English 
jurists, give us a standard of accurate 
and economical expression. The mod- 
ern tendency to slipshod language has 
infected the legal fraternity as well as 
other classes. An average attorney gets 





tangled up in his own parts of speech. 
He falls a prey to indefiniteness, grandil- 
oquence and inconsequence. When writ- 
ing anything like an indictment he be- 
comes self-conscious or intoxicated with 
the extent of his verbal resources, and 
produces a labyrinth of words. He even 
forgets his object. 

While the courts will not invalidate an 
indictment for mere “surplusage” or 
‘verbosity—which is a heritage of the 
days when lawyers were paid for length 
rather than strength—the use of super- 
fluities is usually accompanied by the 
graver fault of indefinitéfiess. A few 
“alleges” thrown into an indictment are 
enough to spoil it. “To wit,” another 
uncertain expression, has ruined many a 
pleading. To say that a man stole “about 
$1,000” won’t do at all. We must state 
positively that he stole $1,000. If the 
amount proves to be only $900, that 
won’t hurt the case. The indictment 
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must be positive, tho it is not necessary 
to prove all the details charged. The 
correctness of a stated time is immate- 
rial, as long as it is within the statute of 
limitations—unless it is a case of burg- 
lary at night or something like that. One 
word misplaced in a sentence may 
change the entire legal effect. Take 
these two sentences: “He bought goods 
intending not to pay for them.” “He 
bought goods not intending to pay for 
them.” In the first case there is a posi- 
tive statement and a crime charged; in 
the second example the statement is neg- 
ative and does not charge a crime. 
“Whereas” is a bad expression, like “al- 
lege” and “to wit,” but “said” and 
“aforesaid” are economical and good ex- 
pressions. 

Many pleaders can’t omit telling how 
they are going to prove the charge. 
They fill an indictment with a history of 
the case and most of the evidence. This 
is just as needless as a prolix form of 
introduction often followed. In begin- 


ning an indictment I follow the simple 
old English form, “The jurors of Our 
Lady the Queen upon their oaths pre- 


sent,” etc. I try to write indictments 
about half as long as the average pre- 
sented in the courts. My lengthiest 
pleading, under the elaborate anti-trust 
law, is about 2,000 words. Logic and 
simplicity ought not to be misappreci- 
ated, but it is a plain fact that some 
jurists and attorneys hate to lose the red 
tape, and object to a document which 
says all the things necessary and then 
quits. The majority, however, are will- 
ing to concede the advantage of concise- 
ness when this legal novelty is brought 
to their attention. Good punctuation is 
a detail not to be overlooked. 

The importance of selecting the right 
statute for an indictment was illustrated 
in the case of ex-Senator Burton of 
Kansas, who had been unlawfully acting 
as a paid attorney in the Post-Office De- 
partment. A check had been mailed to 
him in payment of his services. Two in- 
dictments were brought and dismissed, 
because they were based on a double er- 
ror, that a check was money and that a 
crime had been committed either at St. 
ouis, where the check was mailed or at 
Washington, where the check was re- 
ceived. When I wrote an indictment that 
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held water, I did not charge him with 
“receiving compensation,” which was 
doubtful of proof, but stated that he 
“agreed to receive compensation,” which 
was easily established. We may not . 
succeed in making the punishment fit the 
crime, but it helps some to fit the right 
statute to the right defendant. 

New laws, such as the Sherman Anti- 
rrust law, the Interstate Commerce law, 
che Pure Food law and the Immigration 
law, call for independent thought on the 
part of the pleaders who have to make 
written charges against violators of 
those laws. There is nothing in the old 
law which grew up in England, called 
the common law, to furnish precedents 
for such cases. When thus called upon 
to think, the majority of pleaders either 


fail to satisfy the fundamental rule of 


pleading, which requires them to state 
the facts in sufficient detail to enable 
the defendant, court and jury to under- 
stand what the charge is, or else they 
state so many immaterial facts that they 
get lost in a maze and entirely forget to 
state the facts essential to the charge. 
One of the earliest cases under the Sher- 
man law, the “Knight case,” decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
against the Government, was a good ex- 
ample of wool-gathering. The pleader 
told a long story about the buying up or 
Jeasing of a sugar refinery, but neglected 
to state facts which would show how . 
this would affect interstate commerce; 
and the court calmly refused to infer 
such facts to exist. It is an old rule that 
pleadings must not be “argumentation” ; 
that is, the pleader must not state facts 
surrounding the main fact, and then ex- 
pect the court to infer that he is charg- 
ing the main fact. He must charge it 
directly, altho at the trial proof may be 
given indirectly or by circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

The pleader should not always put all 
his eggs in one basket. That is, he 
should make the charge in various ways, 
under different counts, in order to meet 
the possible variances in the evidence as 
it is produced afterward at the trial, and 
also in order to hit the one of several 
theories of the law involved which the 
trial judge may have in his mind. An 
indictment was once drawn by a district 
attorney in the West against a young 
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Napoleon of finance who was selling 
worthless mine stock thru the mails. The 
indictment was built on a certain the- 
ory of facts, and the district attorney 
was afraid to go to trial for fear the de- 
fense might prove the facts to be differ- 
ent. When I was called in I drew an- 
other indictment, stating the facts sev- 
eral ways in several counts. Thus we 
had the defendant “coming and going,” 
for if he objected to one count he ran 
the risk of admitting the charge in some 
other count. He was tried and con- 
victed. 

An indictment in a recent national 
bank case in New York was held to be 
defective on what might seem to be 
rather a fine point. The defendant, was 
charged with making false entries in his 
books, and the pleader thought that 
since there are two sides in bookkeeping, 
debit and credit, he must mention both 
sides in one count, but the court held 
that this violated the rule against “du- 
plicity,” because only one of the double 
entries might be false. Each false entry 
should have figured in a separate count. 
It is against the law to make “a false 
entry.” 
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An example of the danger of too 
much descriptive detail in an indictment 
was given when a pleader said a man 
stole a white horse. It chanced to be a 
horse of another color, as the saying is, 
and the man escaped. If the pleader 
had written “horse” without qualifica- 
tion, leaving the determination of color 
to the trial, the thief would have gone to 
jail. A rule provides that when stolen 
property and the like is described in 
close detail, it must be proved according 
to the given detail. However, the for- 
bidding of a riotous and incorrect imagi- 
nation on the part of a pleader does not 
also prohibit a constructive use of facts. 
In the lottery case at Mobile, Ala., the 
Honduras company was circulating its 
last list of drawings, thinking to evade 
the law, which says that no advertise- 
ment of a lottery shall be circulated by 
mail or express. I drew an indictment 
charging that the last list was actually 
an advertisement—for it was intended to 
lure new customers into the game—and 
the promoters of the lottery were glad tc 
avoid trial by paying $300,000 in fines to 
the Government and promising to quit. 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 


To the Murderers of Ferrer 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


Foots! think ye still to slay the Age-to-Be? 
Seek, rather, to enchain the flowing wind, 
Whose limits are the sky’s, or strive to bind 

The turbulent, vast bosom of the sea, 

Than thus to grapple progress foolishly 
Or stay the onward marches of the Mind! 
Oh, kings and princes! Now, too late, ye find 

That what He served was mightier than He! 


Why wrestle with God’s adamant-fronted laws? 
When will ye see the vanity of pyres 
And running noose and rifle? The Great Cause 
Ye cannot hang with rope or burn with fires! 
And, do ye what ye will, whom Caste doth crown! 
God’s earthquake-tread must shake your empires down! 


Lawrence, Kan. 





The Assassination of Prince Ito 


BY HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


[Mr. Henry George, Jr., has just returned from an extended tour of investigation in 


the Orient for a representative American publication. 


His travels and his personal knowl- 


edge of conditions and men make him well fitted to write on this subject.—Ep1Tor.] 


in the midst of a brilliant com- 

pany in the banquet hall of the 
Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. It was at the 
close of last May, and the occasion was 
the first public dinner of the International 
Press Association of the Japanese capi- 
tal. Besides all the leading members of 
the Japanese press, a number of distin- 
guished foreign correspondents were 


A ier last time I saw Prince Ito was 


Count Okuma, Mr. Chirol, the foreign 
editor of the London Times, then on a 
brief visit to Japan; Dr. Morrison, the 
Peking corespondent of the London 


























PRINCE ITO, 
Who was assassinated at Harbin on October 26. 


present, and also front-rank men at the 
bar, in the army and in the world of pol- 
itics. At the head table sat seven guests 
of honor. Chief of these was Ito. The 
others were two Japanese, two English- 
men and two Americans, to wit: The 
Premier, General Marquis Katsura; 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 
His illustrious reign has been largely due to Prince Ito. 


Times, traveling with Chirol; ex-Vice- 
President Fairbanks and myself. 

Prince Ito was the first of the hon- 
ored guests to speak. Captain Brinkley, 
a cultured Englishman, who has grown 
gray-haired in Japan, and who is editor 
of the Japan Mail, made a fervid ad- 


dress of introduction. He gave a brief 
sketch of the truly wonderful career of 
the ‘statesman and indicated Japan’s im- 
measurable debt to him. 

When Ito arose emotion almost mas- 
tered him, strange as it appeared in 
a stoical Japanese. His voice was low 
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and tremulous. He said, speaking in 
his native tongue, altho he com- 
manded fluent English, that he felt re- 
stored to the peace and blessings of home 
and that now at last he hoped he was 
done with the stress of official life. 

He had just a few days before return- 
ed from Korea and had formally re- 
signed from his office of Resident Gen- 
eral in that weak and unfortunate king- 
dom—a kingdom robbed into poverty 
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The argument appealed to every Jap- 
anese, but at that time Japan was scarce- 
ly out of the swaddling clothes of her 
new birth. Ito and the other-advisers to 
the Crown feared such a bold policy at 
such a time. But later a war came with 
China over Korea and later yet a war 
with Russia, the Manchurian slice of 
China itself being an added cause of the 
latter conflict. So that, as a result of 
these two conflicts, Japan did, in 1905, 














ITO ENTERING SEOUL, 
As Resident General of Korea. 


and impotence by its aristocracy, and for 
generations lying a lure to Russia, until 


Japan, in self-defense, entered and es-. 


tablished a protectorate. 

Such a protectorate was what the 
great Japanese War Minister Saigo 
urged Japan to establish there in the sev- 
enties. “If Japan does not make Korea 
strong to resist the foreigner,” urged 
Saigo, “Russia or some other power will 
seize that territory, and then Japan will 
not only find herself cut off from the con- 
tinent of Asia, but in imminent danger 
of invasion and partitioning at the plea- 
sure of the foreigner.” 


what Saigo urged her to do in the sev- 
enties. 

And just as Ito had been the direct- 
ing genius of the revolution of 1868, and 
subsequently drafted the instrument for 
a constitutional monarchy, and was the 
chief organizer of the new form of gov- 
ernment, successively holding most of the 
principal offices of state, he was the log- 
ical man for the tremendous task of re- 
organizing Korea under Japan’s pro- 
tectorate. Japan gave her best mind to 
the work. 

Ito entered upon this new labor as he 
had entered upon all the others—with 
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modesty. And he soon found himself 
confronted with two unforeseen and very 
serious difficulties. One was an influx 
of adventurous and unscrupulous Japan- 
ese, who undertook to carve out personal 
fortunes, not stopping at murder to ac- 
complish their ends. The authorities in 
the Philippines have had similar difficul- 
ties with a similar kind of Americans. 
Such adventurers are known in the Far 
East as “beachcombers.” 
lic speech, gave notice that if they did 
not clear out and keep out of Korea he 
would handle them without gloves; and 
where they weré actually caught in 
crime they were summarily punished. 

This action called upon the Resident 
General the condemnation of those who 
had regarded Korea as a country to loot. 

But a still more serious situation arose 
when the drum-head methods of the mil- 
itary staff under Ito came into collision 
with the more gentle methods of his civil 
staff. The one party was for stern, re- 
pressive measures against all manifesta- 
tions of rebellion of the younger genera- 
tion of Koreans, who, with the cry of 
“Korea for the Koreans,” hoped to rouse 
the dormant nation to a sense of its 
degradation and to throw off the domi- 
nation of Japan. The civil staff, on the 
other hand, was for conciliation with 
schools, hospitals, the general introduc- 
tion of sanitation and such manifesta- 
tions of Japan’s good will. 

The struggle between these two ele- 
ments was long and obstinate, giving 
outward appearances of a policy full of 
erratic turns and even violent contradic- 
tions. But Ito’s temperate intentions 
won in the end. The civil staff prevailed 
over the military; and when Ito laid 
down the Resident Generalship, it was 
with the conviction that the formative 
stage had been passed, and that the rule 
of Japan, whether as a protectorate or 
that of an integral part of the Japanese 
Empire, would thereafter be along the 
lines of peaceful up-building and devel- 
opment. 

But in accomplishing this, Ito did not 
kill the military discontent with “soft” 
rule in the Hermit Kingdom nor quell the 
Korean patriotism that could see no jus- 
tice short of freedom ‘from Japanese and 
every other domination. However, when 
he turned his back upon Seoul and came 
home to Tokyo, to hand back his creden- 


Ito, in a pub-" 
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tials and prcnounce his task done, it was 
with a deep sigh of personal relief. 

This was the reason of his emotion as 
he stood up in that brilliant company at 
the Tokyo banquet.- He had had most 
to do with bringing his native land out 
of the darkness of feudalism into the 
light of modern civilization; and now 
at the sunset of his life—he was seventy- 
two as he stood there—he had shaped the 
course which should raise another coun- 
try out of the dust of ages—a country 
as large as France, but with a small pop- 
ulation—a population for the most part 
reduced to helplessness by the monstrous 
exactions of a crystallized privileged 
class. Now, it seemed to him, he could 
rest for the remainder of his days in 
comparative ease. 

But the thing was not to be. A new 
difficulty confronted Japan—a difficulty 
so serious and requiring such delicacy 
in the handling that the nation’s First 
Man must undertake its settlement. 

As a result of the war with Russia, 
that part of the South Manchurian Rail- 
road running from Changchun south to 
Dairen (Dalny) and Port Arthur was 
acknowledged by Russia, in the Ports- 
mouth treaty, to be the property of Ja- 
pan. It was part of the line built by 
the Russian Government as an artery of 
the great Trans-Siberian Railroad run- 
ning between Moscow and Vladivos- 
tok. The juncture point was Harbin 
in North Manchuria. After the Japan- 
ese had come into possession of that 
part of this branch reaching from 
Changchun down to Port Arthur, there 
still remained—and it remains today—in 
the hands of the Russians the short piece 
running from Harbin to Changchun. 
This was commercially valueless to the 
Russian system, since all thru business 
that can be diverted is, by special induce- 
ments, drawn over the Vladivostok 
route to and from the ocean; so that the 
Changchun piece is really an encum- 
brance. Therefore, it was natural that 
the Russian Government should desire 
to sell it. 

But to whom should it be sold? 

That was a matter fraught with the ut- 
most importance to Japan. Not so much 
on commercial or transportation as {pon 
political grounds. For her position in 
Manchuria is beset with the utmost dif- 
ficulties. Chinese patriotism regards 
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her military occupation with suspicion, 
even if that occupation be only the pro- 
tection of the South Manchurian road, 
and to last only for the remainder of the 
term of the railroad lease, which is four- 
teen years more, and this only in place 
of the Russians, who originally obtained 
the concession and the lease. 

But still more serious is the jealousy 
of competing merchants of other nations 
who feel—not with justification—that 
the Japanese Government is making con- 
ditions and will continue. to make condi- 
tions more favorable for its own mer- 
chants and manufacturers there than for 
those of other peoples. And back of 
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to the concessions wrung from China by 
Russia. The question has been and is: 
How get into Manchuria? 

The purchase of the bit of Russian 
railroad between Harbin and Changchun 
looked like a possible beginning. Thru 
the Far East it is commonly said that 
Mr. Harriman looked upon this bit of 
railroad as the riucleus of a Harriman 
Trans - Asiatic - trans-European system. 
At any rate, it appears certain that Rus- 
sia was willing to sell it either to a bank- 
ing syndicate of foreigners, in which the 
Japanese were not included, or else to 
the Chinese Government, with the tacit 
understanding that it was then immedi- 














RAILROAD STATION AT HARBIN, 
Where the assassination of Prince Ito took place. 


these bona fide manufacturers and mer- 


chants who demand the “open door” for | 


trade, are the banking combinations and 
the syndicates that reach out everywhere 
for railroad and franchise privileges— 
the men who, under the guise of further- 
ing “trade,” go in to exploit countries. 

Both of these classes of outsiders— 
Europeans and Americans—have gazed 
with increasing jealousy upon Japan’s 
occupation of Korea_and her falling heir 


ately to be transferred to the syndicate. 

Such a syndicate owning this piece of 
railroad, carrying with such ownership 
the right of military protection, would 
raise up against Japan the very dangers 
that drove her into the war with Russia. 
Therefore, political necessity urged her 
to buy the road in question, and no less 
a man than Ito was adequate for the 
handling of the matter. 

Therefore the Japanese Government 

















invited a conference with the Russian 
Government, and Ito and the Russian 
Minister of Finance, M. Kokovsoff, ar- 
ranged to meet, not at Tokyo, nor at St 
Petersburg, but at the compromise point 
of Harbin—the point on the Trans-Sibe- 
rian line, where the piece of Russian road 
in question branched off and ran down to 
the Japanese line at Changchun. 

And there on the afternoon of October 
26, with the sun shining, and a throng 
of Japanese officials and obscurer men 
about, and with the Russian Minister and 
his attendants a few steps away, the 
great Ito fell, the victim of a young Ko- 
rean who shot from among the crowd 
three times. He fell with a smile and 
words of greeting to the Russian Min- 
ister on his lips; fell at the feet of his 
country’s policy which, if compelled by 
Japan’s feeling of self-defense, yet cross- 
ed the rights of the Koreans to be 
free, if only to lie and groan under the 
heartless and brutalizing despotism that 
had sucked the life-blood of that people 
for ages. 

And now at his bier all Japan will 
mourn. For not only is he the First 
Man of the nation—he is the Spirit of 
the Nation incarnate. He is the Meiji 
era—the era of “enlightenment.” He is 
the new Nippon—the Nippon that began 
with the fear of conquest and dismember- 
ment by the foreign nations that were 
even then partitioning other parts of 
Asia. He represented the new Nippon 
that felt its first thrill as the young Mi- 
kado issued from the palace seclusion of 
his imperial ancestors at Kyoto, and at 
the urging of the young Ito and others 
of the new learning, gave forth the proc- 
lamation abolishing the Shogunate, or 
army leadership, and promised constitu- 
tional government, general education 
and all the conditions of the most en- 
lightened peoples of the world. 

Ito, born in 1838, the sole child of a 
petty clansman of Choshu, had got the 
seeds of this foreign learning into him 
very early, and had, while yet quite 
young, staked his life on it, and against 
the strict prohibition of the Shogun. 
determined to go: abroad in quest of 
it. With the youthful Inouye and two 
others, all three of whom, like himself, 
afterward came to high distinction, he 
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eluded the Shogun’s guards and got on 
board an English vessel, and sailed to 
England. 

He and the others returned only when 
news came that the allied fleet proposed 
to bombard Shimonoseki, at the entrance 
of the Inland Sea. To them, it seemed 
as if the partitioning of Japan was about 
to commence. They hurried back to their 
country and thtew themselves into the 
turbulent events that ensued. 

Out of those events, in which they were 
most potent, Ito and Inouye emerged 
great figures, both holding successively 
the highest positions of State and being 
largely the molders of the new institu- 
tions. They, with Yamagata, Oyama, 
Matsukata and a few others, became the 
chief personal advisers to the really wise 
Emperor, and by common consent re- 
ceived the unofficial and honorary title of 
“Elder Statesmen,” who have no consti- 
tutional place, but who are as real in the 
councils of the nation as the constitution- 
al Ministers themselves. 

Through all the turbulence of his 
stormy life—a life of home dissensions 
and foreign wars and rumors of wars: 
a life of struggling to lift and shape and 
inspire the nation in the highest ways— 
Ito cherished the sweetest affection for 
his boyhood friend, Inouye (now Mar- 
quis and full of age and honors). And 
having no son himself, he adopted as his 
male heir the son of the brother of this 
friend Inouye, so that the name of “Ito” 
might be carried on and a son be left to 
do homage to his ashes. 

And while all the nation, from its au- 
gust head down, will now do reverence 
to those ashes, the whole world may take 
notice of one shining fact. Ito, who had 
had every opportunity a man could have 
to become rich, died poor. The house 
he owned at Omori was given to him by 
the Emperor. His ways of living, like 

his personal bearing, were of the sim- 
plest. He was one of the great men of 
the earth, and like most great men, was 
too much engaged with the master mat- 
ters to think of the pomp and pride of 
things. All who met him in his day will 
remember the gentle, modest bearing, 
and in the annals of Japan, down to the 
uttermost posterity, will shine the name 
of Ito the Great. 


New York Ciry. 












































Errors of Peace Advocates 


BY AMOS S. HERSHEY, Ph.D. 


Proressor oF PoLiticaL SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


has gathered such momentum 

that it seems urgent to call atten- 
tion to some of the excesses committed 
in its name. 

One of these is the demand that our 
text-books on history be emasculated in 
the interest of peace. It is probably true 
that many of these texts devote too much 
space to narratives of war and descrip- 
tions of battle at the expense of the arts 
of peace and the progress of civilization. 
But the fact remains that our children 
take more interest in these narratives 
than in what are often to them dry de- 
tails regarding art, science and inven- 
tions. For instance, it is doubtful! 
whether interesting descriptions of so- 
cial life and customs of Colonial days 
are more stimulating or valuable as a 
means of developing character or imagi- 
nation than the stories of heroism and 
sacrifice contained in the annals of our 
Revolutionary or Civil War. It is also 
doubtful whether the New Testament 
appeals as strongly to the imagination of 
the child as the Old Testament, or 
whether the stories told by Homer or 
Plutarch are less soul-stirring or enno- 
bling than the account of Penn’s treat- 
ment of the Indians or the narratives 
contained in the “Lives of the Saints.” 

Moreover, our leading authorities on 
child study teli us that the child repeats 
in his imaginative life the general expe- 
rience of the race; and it seems to fol- 
low that some concession should be 
made to these tastes and inclinations. 
Furthermore, it is extremely doubtful, 
to say the least, whether the imaginative 
cravings of the healthy normal boy, who 
is both a hunter and a fighter by instinct 
and inheritance, should be left wholly 
unsatisfied in any sound pedagogical 
scheme. Likewise, the average girl 
shares in these memory experiences of 
the race as an interested onlooker, if not 
as an actual participant; and her role in 
history as the nurse and worsh’pper of 
the warrior cannot be wholly ignored. 
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ee peace movement of our day 





But there is a weightier reason for re- 
fusing to allow our text-books to be ex- 
purgated by the extreme peace advocates 
or non-resistants. .They do not seem to 
have an adequate appreciation of the im- 
portance of war as a factor in the his- 
tory of civilization. They apparently fail 
to realize that from Marathon to Muk- 
den nearly all questions of political or 
racial freedom and dominance have been 
decided on the battlefield. 

It is true that the coming reign of per- 
petual peace, as predicted by seers like 
Micah, Isaiah and Jesus, and advocated 
by great thinkers like Penn and Kant; is 
one of the noblest ideals of the race. It 
is not as visionary and impossible of ul- 
timate realization as many imagine, but 
it is a vision of the future, and history is 
a record of the past experiences of the 
race. ih 

In looking backward into the past as 
far and clearly as he can, the student ot 
history with trained vision sees progress 
and co-operation; but he also sees that 
life is a continuous and relentless strug- 
gle with its environment, and that hu- 
man life is largely a struggle betweer: 
more or less hostile groups resulting in 
the survival of the fittest—i. e., those 
best fitted to survive under given condi- 
tions. Beginning with the family, 
whether in its matriarchal or patriarchal 
form, he sees it ever widening into the 
gens or clan, the clan into the phratry 
or curia and tribe, the tribe into the city 
and city-state. In the case of Rome, 
e. g., he sees the city-state expanding 
into a great empire, and by the exercise 
of a marvelous statecraft and the use of 
a superior military formation and disci- 
pline gradually swallowing up all the 
rest. 

He may then survey the gradua! 
breaking up of this empire and the 
formation of. new groups held loosely to- 
gether by a system of land ownership 
based on a military tenure known a3 
feudalism. He sees the feudal barons of 
the Middle Ages engaged in desperate 
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struggles with each other—struggles 
which result in the survival and domi- 
nance of the strongest and most un- 
scrupulous, like the Normans in Eng- 
land, the Capets in France, the Haps- 
burgs in Austria, the Hohenzollerns in 
Brandenburg, and the Romanoffs in 
Russia. 

There gradually emerges the states 
system of. modern Europe based on the 
doctrine of absolute territorial sover- 
eignty and legal equality of sovereign 
states. Ina few instances, like Holland 
and Switzerland, the ideas of confedera- 
tion or voluntary union and democracy 
prevailed over those of annexation and 
conquest, and in England a series of 
happy accidents led to the development 
of representative and cabinet govern- 
ment. These have since proved to be 
the leaven that has leavened the whoie 
lump. 

Since the seventeenth century the 
struggle between these large competing 
groups or ‘states has continued, and is 
still going on, altho the groups them- 
selves have been largely transformed by 
modern industrial and socialistic ideas. 

In the economic field a similar process 
is actually going on under our very eyes. 
It has for some time been predicted by 
a few theorists like Marx and Engels 
that the practice of unregulated strug- 
gle or competition between modern busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises must in- 
evitably result in the destruction of the 
weaker and the survival of the stronger, 
the better organized and the more un- 
scrupulous, 

This brings us to another criticism of 
a certain type or school of peace advo- 
cates. They refuse to face the world as 
it really is and has been, or they take 
refuge in a one-sided view of the evo- 
lutionary process. They will not see 
that we still live in the midst of constant 
peril and warfare ; that we are confront- 
ed on all sides by possible external as 
well as internal foes ; and that life is still 
a struggle in which those best adapted to 
their environment survive and flourish. 

Of course there is a brighter side to 
the history of civilization than the one 
outlined above. Alongside of hostility 
and struggle there has been co-operation 
and voluntary association. There has 
been enormous and cumulative progress 


“ what lessens the danger of war, especial- 








in the arts and sciences, more especially 
during the past few centuries. But we 
can no more afford to ignore one side of 
the shield than the other. 

The problem of peace is related direct- 
ly to attitudes between national groups 
or states rather than to standards with- 
in any particular group. At the present 
stage of our still very imperfect civiliza- 
tion it is primarily a question of national 
interest or expediency rather than one to 
be determined by any particularistic 
point of view or system of personal or 
individualistic ethics. 

Now if we look abroad upon the 
world as actually constituted into politi- 
cal or national groups, we find that it is 
virtually organized into a loose and in- 
choate confederacy of forty-five sup- 
posedly sovereign states representing va- 
rious degrees of political, economic and 
social development. Eight of these are 
great Powers, of which several are world 
empires, with colonies and dependencies 
under varying degrees of dependence 
ranging from complete subjection to al- 
most complete independence. 

These forty-five sovereign states aré 
in legal theory equal and independent; 
but some of them, like Cuba and Monte- 
negro, are so in appearance only. Oth-- 
ers are united by political alliances into 
larger but more or less uncertain and 
shifting groups. The most important of 
them are well equipped with the most 
destructive weapons devised by inven- 
tive genius, and modern Europe is vir- 
tually an armed camp. These sovereigns 
profess and practise an imperfect code 
of international ethics and certain rules 
of diplomatic etiquet, which are based 
partly on principles of justice and_ part- 
ly on considerations of policy or expedi- 
ency and self-interest: One and all, they 
recognize war as a legitimate means of 
settling serious disputes among them- 
selves. There is a growing sentiment 
and practice in favor of arbitration and 
even of making such arbitration compul- 
sory in certain cases. The recent Hague 
Conference declared in favor of obliga- 
tory arbitration in principle, but was un- 
able to agree upon its application in 
more than one class of cases, viz., claims 
arising from contractual debts. This is 
an important step in advance and some- 
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ly between Europe and the United 
States, but it only tends to diminish the 
many possible causes of war by one. 
Another common error of peace advo- 
r cates is the view that arbitration 
is the sole and sovereign preventive of 
war. Diplomacy has prevented, as it 
has caused, many a war. In the daily in- 
tercourse of nations, it is constantly at 
work healing wounds, adjusting claims, 
arranging compromise, and preventing 
friction. And recent experience during 
the Russo-Japanese War has shown that 
there are also great possibilities in medi- 
ation and commissions of inquiry. 

Arbitration is no longer an experi- 
ment. During the past century there 
have been several hundred successful ap- 
plications of this treatment, with practi- 
cally no failures. The time has come 
when it-is criminal as well as absurd for 
nations to appeal to arms to settle mere 
boundary disputes, to collect pecuniary 
claims, or even to secure reparation for 
breaches of treaty or violations of inter- 
national law. Experience has shown 
that such questions are capable of judi- 
cial determination and should be settled 
by arbitration. 

But there are, unfortunately, theoreti- 
cal as well as practical limits to arbitra- 
tion, for there are higher and: more vital 
ideals than even those of peace. Such 
are the ideals of nationality, humanity 
and justice. Prince Bismarck and Count 
Cavour found in war a means for the 
realization of German and ‘Italian unity, 
and the United States went to the rescue 
of Cuba in the interest of humanity. 
President Roosevelt has repeatedly call- 
ed attention to the fact ‘that there may 
be a conflict between the ideal of peace 
and that of justice. 

Moreover, there are questions affect- 
ing the very life and growth of a nation, 
questions affecting its sense of dignity, 
honor and conscience. or moral worth, 
questions affecting the welfare of the 
race and the future of civilization which 
it would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to submit to arbitration, at 
least at the present stage of civilization 
and political development. The United 
States will never consent to arbitrate any 
question endangering the existence of 


the Monroe Doctrine; neither Russia | 
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nor Japan could probably be induced to 
delegate to the Hague tribunal the settle- 
ment of their commercial and political 
rivalries in the Far East. It does not 
follow that such questions must needs 
be decided by the arbitrament of the God 
of Battles, but they are, under existing 
conditions, not proper subjects for judi- 
cial arbitration. 

There seem, however, to be questions 
whose Gordian knot can never be cut 
except by the sword. How, for exani- 
ple, would it have Leen possible to driv. 
General. Wey'cr cut of starving and 
dying Cuba except at the point of the 
bayonet? How could the independence 
of the Dutch or American republics or 
the unity of modern Germany or Italy 
have been accomplished except at the 
cost of war? 

Another source of error on the part of 
many. peace advocates is the confusion 
of symptoms and causes of war. Mod- 
ern navies and standing armies are to be 
classed as a symptom which reveals dis- 
eased or abnormal conditions of interna- 
tional relations rather than as a casus 
belli. Indeed, under present conditions, 
it isa question whether they are not also 
to be considered in the light of a preven- 
tive; for it cannot be denied that -with 
all the cruel and crushing weight with 
whicéh they rest upon modern industry 
and civilization, modern armaments have 
actually preserved the peace in Europe 
for a generation. Whether this peace 
may not have been purchased at too dear 
a price is another question. 

The causes for war are various and 
manifold.* They have their root in hu- 
man nature, in the passions, appetites, 
aversions and ambitions of mankind; 
and in the economic, political and 
social conditions under which men 
seek for the means of existence 
and enjoyment. On the one hand, 
we have to reckon with certain hu- 
man.- factors, such as hunger, greed, na- 
tional jealousy, racial aversion, love of 
glory or national vanity, and a desire to 
gratify these passions; and, on the other 
hand, man is often confronted with con- 
ditions in his physical, political and so- 





*The writer has made an attempt at a classification 
of modern wars in an article in The Reader for 


September, 1907, Pp. 340-341. Certain ~ ° 
that article have been reproduced in this article. 
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cial environment which make it difficult 
to gratify these desires without a resort 
to violence. At any rate, the temptation 
to use force, under certain conditions, 
seems at times to be well-nigh irresisti- 
ble. Until human nature is radically } 
changed or social and political condi-| 
tions are vastly improved, we shall} 
probably continue to hear of wars and \ 
rumors of war. 
A more or less extended study of the 
causes of war has convinced the writer 
that the most potent and prolific cause, 
even of modern wars, is the old passion 
for aggression and conquest. In recent 
times this passion assumes the form of 
commercial imperialism or a desire for 
economic supremacy, and nations with 
this virus in their blood are constantly 
seeking new fields for colonial expansion 
and commercial exploitation. Hence fol- 
low national rivalries’ and jealousies 
which may lead to war. If religious and 
dynastic wars are a thing of the past, 
recent contact between Orientals and 
Occidentals seems to indicate that there 
is danger of a recrudescence of racial 
antipathies which, if they continue to 


grow, may furnish us with a new casus 

belli to which it will be extremely diffi- 

cut to apply the principle of arbitration. 
Here, then, is a promising field for the 


labors of the pacificists. Beyond urging 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration 
and a limitation or armaments, let them 
address themselves to the task of soften- 
ing the racial antipathies and bringing 
about-a better understanding between 
the nations; devise ways and means for 
checking the aggressive spirit of mod- 
ern commercial imperialism; secure a 
limitation or abolition of the right of 
conquest—a right at present clearly rec- 
ognized by international law ; trv to per- 
suade the nations to refrain from violat- 
ing each other’s territorial entity and sov- 
ereignty and to content themselves with 
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the exploitation and development of their 
own resources; and substitute, if possi- 
ble, other nobler and less vulgar ideals 
for the ideal in statesmanship of mere 
commercial success and material pros- 
perity. 

But the most promising field for our 
activities as peace advocates lies in the 
international organization of the world 
on a federal basis, thus eventually insur- 
ing the permanent reign of peace and 
the establishment of universal order. 
Such an organization would not wholly 
eliminate the possibility of insurrection 
and civil war, and an international police 
power composed of small. navies and 
slight standing armies might still be 
necessary in order to maintain the peace, / 
repress violence and suppress insurrec- 
tion. This is the way pointed out by th 
system of periodical peace conferences, 
to the ever-increasing prestige and ex- 
tended scope of which we may look for- 
ward with confidence. It is the way of 
federation or voluntary union—the path 
followed with such beneficent results by 
the United States, Holland, Switzerland, 
Canada and Australia. The alternative 
is a continuance of the present struggle 
between the nations, which must inevita- 
bly result in the survival of the strongest 
and most unscrupulous—in_ the ultimate 
eStablishment of a world empire with a 
pax Romana. 

The federation of the world is often 
regarded as a mere vision of the poets 
and a dream of philosophers. But it may 
be observed that in the Hague Tribunal 
or Court of Arbitration, we actually 
have, albeit in rudimentary form, a 
World Judiciary; in the system of peri- 
odical Hague conferences we have at 
least the rude beginnings of a World 
Legislature; and in the Administrative 
Council and International Bureau at The 
Hague we may in time discover the germ 
of a World Executive. 


BioomincTon, INp. 





The Increase of Divorce 


BY SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


[Dr. Dike has devoted his attention for many years to the problems of marriage and 
divorce, and is president of the National League for the Protection of the Family.—Epiror.] 


FE are now able, as we never have 
been before, to study the 
movement of divorces in for- 

eign countries. No attention was given 
by Americans to the divorce statistics 
of Europe until Woolsey made a begin- 
ning forty years ago. But even when 
he published a revised edition of his work 
in 1881 he was able to give data for only 
three or four European countries and a 
half dozen of our own States. Bodio of 
Italy and Bertillon of France, in their 
little pamphlets two or three years later, 
added somewhat to our knowledge of 
the movement in European countries. 
But none of these students was able -to 
give data sufficient to show any general 
movement. A House of Lords report in 
Great Britain later added a very little to 
these sources. 


But in 1889 the great report of the 
Department of Labor at Washington, 
made by Carroll D. Wright, put an en- 


tirely new face on the subject. This 
report, in a volume of 1,074 pages, gave 
a summary of the marriage and divorce 
laws of all the United States and of sev- 
enteen European countries and the sta- 
tistics for the twenty years 1867-1886 so 
far as possible. This report brought 
out pretty clearly—what had been sus- 
pected afid predicted by now afd then 
one—that there was a great movement 
in respect to divorce that was affecting 
not only all parts of the United States, 
but nearly if not quite all Europe. 
The recent issue of Part I of the Re- 
port of the Census Office bringing the 
report of 1889 down to the end of 1906 
and extending the investigation to other 
European countries as well as to Algeria 
in Africa, Japan and Formosa in Asia, 
and to Australia and New Zealand, and 
incorporating in its pages the material 
parts of the old report, enables us to 
take a still wider view of the move- 
ment as well as to see its outlines for 
forty years in many countries and in 
some for a far longer time. For these 
two reports of the United States have 
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carefully gathered up not only the official 
figures the Government has collected, but 
added whatever other sources can sup- 
ply. With slight exceptions it is a com- 
plete record of all that is known statis- 
tically on the subject. The report of 
1889 was said on good authority to have 
attracted more attention and to have 
brought more credit to the Department 
of Labor than any work it had then or 
even since done. The fuller material 
and the more complete analysis made of 
the material cannot fail to make the pres- 
ent work, in two volumes, of far more 
value than the tarlier one has been, 

The one fundamental fact established 
by this last report is that divorces are 
increasing everywhere thruout the world 
so far as we have figures, except in Ja- 
pan, where for a special reason, as we 
shall see later, they are decreasing. 

A few countries give figures for forty 
years or more. Taking first those for 
forty years only we have the following 
for Europe: Belgium in the forty years 
increased her divorces from 130 to 618 
in a year, England and Wales from 130 
to 670, Scotland from 32 to 202, Ireland 
from 1 to 6, France from 2,181 to 13,098, 
Baden in Germany from 19 to 270, Ba- 
varia from 270 to 746, Hesse from 28 
to 183, Saxony from 396 to 1,470, Wir- 
temburg from 94 to 259. The Nether- 
lands increased from 133 to 995, and 
Sweden from 1867 to 1905 increased 
from 128 to 448. For shorter periods 


‘other figures are now given. Austria in- 


creased divorces and separations from 
748 in 1882 to 2,309 in 1906. Hungary 
increased from gio in 1876 to 3,638 in 
1905—that is, in twenty years. In Bul- 
garia the increase from 1887 to 1900 was 
small, being from 204 to 292. In Den- 
mark, which next to Switzerland, has 
the highest divorce rate in Europe, the 
increase was also relatively small, being 
from 479 in 1891 to 589 in 1906. In the 
German Empire as a whole there were 
3,942 divorces in 1881.and 12,180 in 
1906. Italy, which has no divorce, 
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. granted 723 separations in 1867 and 867 


in 1904. Rumania increased her divorces 
from 276 in 1871 to 1,800 in 1904. Fin- 
land in thirty years from 1875 to 1905 
increased from 55 to 153 in 1905. Po- 
land from 163 in 1867 to 345 in 1886. 
Russia outside of these two last grant- 
ed 1,066 in 1867 and 1,385 in 1886. Rus- 
sia has not furnished statistics for the last 
twenty years Servia granted 297 in 
1887 and 426 in 1904. Switzerland, hav- 
ing the highest divorce rate in Europe, 
about I divorce to 20 marriages in 
1906, granted 1,102 in 1876 and 1,343 in 
1906. Norway has made the greatest in- 
crease in proportion to numbers of any 
country in Europe, having gone from 33 
in 1870 to 366, or eleven times as many, 
in 1906. 

In foreign countries outside of Europe 
we now have statistics for a few. Can- 
ada granted 4 divorces in 1868 and 42 in 
1906. The Commonwealth of Australia 
and New Zealand granted 74 in 1887 and 


465 in 1905. From the Far East we have. 


the statistics of Japan and Formosa. Ja- 
pan had 110,859 divorces in 1887 and 
60,179 in 1905. The ratio of divorces to 
marriages was I to 3 in 1887 and 1 to 
5 in 1905. The-remarkable decrease is 
explained largely, if not wholly, by the 
fact that divorce in Japan, which form- 
erly was entirely within the control of the 
families concerned, except in case of dis- 
agreement, became the subject of the 


regulation of public law in 1898, since 
which time the number has been a little 
over half what it had been. In Formosa, 
now under Japan, there were 860 di- 
vorces in 1898 and 4,939 in 1906. But 
the figures for the earlier date are prob- 
ably wide of the mark, evidently be- 
ing those reported from the imperfect 
returns of the first year of collection. 
In the later years there was I divorce 
to 6 marriages. From Africa we have 
data only from Algeria, since it has been 
under French rule, which leaves the Mus- 
sulmans and Jews to their own systems 
of marriage and divorce. There were 
among all classes 12,405 divorces in 1881 
and 14,735 in 1905. Among the Jews in 
Algeria there was 1 divorce to 18 mar- 
riages, among Europeans 1 to 29, and 
among the Mussulmans 1 to 3. It is 
noticeable that the ratio for the years re- 
ported among the Jews of Poland was 
I to 4. 

As a whole, divorces have nearly dou- 
bled in Europe in the last twenty years. 
In the United States, notwithstanding 
the high rate already attained they have 
increased well toward threefold or from 
25,535 in 1886 to 72,062 in 1906. There 
were 9,937 in 1867 in the United States. 
It is clear that there is a world-wide 
social movement that for good or for 
evil is affecting the most fundamental 
of social institutions. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


The Better Part 


BY HORACE MERRIMAN HAYDN 


“T WERE sweet to win the plaudits of the crowd, 
To do, or say, or write the thing unique. 
Yet more, to hear within my soul—not loud, 
But clear as silvery chime—Thee, Master, 

speak : 
“Thou hast wrought well thy work. ’Tis mine 
fo recompense thee. Dost repine?” 


‘Twere sweet to have possessions large in 


store, 
With unchecked: hand to succor human need. 
Yet if that joy Thou dost refuse to pour 
Into my cup, I scan Thy life and read 
That Thou didst give to man no gold, 
No gold, but only love unfold. 


’Twere sweet to turn the erring heart to Thee. 

Yea, Master, sweeter that than aught be- 
side. * 

Wilt Thou not grant me some such then to 


see, * 
Whom I have brought in Thy dear cross to 
hide? 
I bid me “Peace.” Can I yet know 
The harvest? Mine in faith to sow, 


Fain would I cleave, Lord, to this better part. 
Here would my restless spirit’ rest content. 
Help me to still the tumult in my heart, 
That in Thy calm each new day may be 
spent, 
Until, beyond all mist of tears, 
I read the meaning of the years, 
CLEVELAND, O8IO. 
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Around the Globe 


WITH all the interesting spots of this 
earth discovered and explored, it would 
seem as if the literature of travel must 
gradually and ere long become but as an 
oft-told tale, were it not that rediscovery 
may prove more interesting than discov- 
ery itself, and that no two pairs of eyes 
ever yet saw alike, or went forth to look 
at the same things from the same view- 
point. He who goes to find the Italy 





of the Renaissance will have a different 
tale to tell from his whose preoccupation 
is with Roman remains, and the lover of 
German medievalism will not speak of 
the new empire which alone another wil! 
see clearly, and comprehendingly de- 
scribe. The aspect of the earth is chang- 
ing every day, as it has been changing 
since history—and travel—began. One 
can still journey with the Bible, Hero- 
dotus or Mandeville, or-—Mark Twain: 


“RAM” IN THE LIME-LIGHT. 


From Bayne’s “‘A Fantasy of Mediterranean Travel.” 


(Harper.) 
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one can follow the ejaculatory itinerary ard keep the courts where Jamshyd glor- 
of the schoolma’am ; one can pin his faith ied and drank deep. 
to Baedeker. The results depend, not New realms of travel are being made 

















MURIACHE AND MEN DESCENDING A DESERT DEFILE. 
From Furlong’s “Gateway to the Sahara.” (Scribner’s.) 


upon the tour, but upon the tourist. The accessible to us; the world grows ever 
‘amiliar haunts of Nature will be centers larger, because the perféction of our 
‘f civilization tomorrow ; London Bridge means of transportation is ever making 

awaiting its traveler from’ New Zea- it smaller. We shall “trip” to the ends 
‘and to sketch from its broken arches the of the earth—even unto the poles—in 
ruins of St. Paul’s; the lion and the liz- the footsteps of the discoverers and the 
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pioneers, then, these resources exhausted, 
we shall return to the places nearer 
home, grown new and strange and in- 
teresting again, worth rediscovering be- 
cause long neglected. The automobile 
has carried us back to the days of- the 


THE INDEPENDENT 


French Provinces’ demonstrates that 
even France still holds unknown delights 
as great as those praised a hundred 
times, and in places as accessible as they. 
We thought ourselves perfectly familiar 
with the beauties and picturesqueness of 
the French chateau, 











LANDING AT CHAMPERICO. 


From Winter’s “Guatemala and Her People of Today.” (Page & Co.) 


stage-coach, plus certain modern ad- 
vantages ; what the aeroplane will do for 
us remains still to be seen. 

A rediscoverer in familiar places is 


Mr. Ernest Peixotto. His Through the 


'THROUGH THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 
Peixotto. Illustrations by the Author. 
ner’s Sons. 8vo. $2.50 net. 





By Ernest 
Charles Scrib- 


did we not? Well, 
Mr. Peixotto has re- 
discovered others, fa- 
mous once, forgotten 
now — Vaux-le- 
Vicomte, Cou rances, 
and Fleury-en-Biére— 
all three of them easily 
reached, in the neigh- 
borhood of Fontaine- 
bleau. Here is a sug- 
gestion capable of infi- 
nite expansion, but 
there are others in this 
book, which is one 
long imitation, extend- 
ed with contagious 
enthusiasm, to go wan- 
dering by autoboat and 
autocar, around Paris 
and away from it; and, 
after the felicitous 
manner of modern 
travel writers, Mr. 
Peixotto does not for- 
get, in his enthusiasm, 
to be practical in his 
role as guide. His 
drawings are a delight, 
of course. 

The cradle of mod- 
ern civilization, the 
seat of its prehistory, 
from the pillars of 
Hercules to Bible 
lands, is having its 
} season of rediscoyery. 
} Whether the great 
iH Powers in Morocco, or 
Mr. Hichens in the 
Sahara, are responsible 
for our reawakened 
interest in Northern Africa, it were 
hard to decide. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Charles Wellington Furlong is in 
the nick of time with his Gateway of 
the Sahara,” a book on Tripoli and 
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_ *THE GaTEWway oF THE SAHARA. By Charles Well- 
ington Furlong. Illustrated by the Author. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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Tripolitiania, the most truly African 
part of Barbary, which, a work of travel 
today, will be but a mysterious, pictur- 
esque reminiscence tomorrow, when civ- 
ilization shall have done its inevitable 
work. The book has local color, it is ex- 
cellently written, the mixed population, 
its strange ways and_ methods ~ of 


thought, as they reveal themselves to the 





Copyright, 1909, by Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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tomorrow the foreign legions of France? 
Yes, Mr. Furlong is just in time. Like 
Mr. Peixotto, he is his own illustrator, 
and, again like him, as handy with brush 
and pencil as with his pen. 

What may well be described as a tour 
of discovery, so far as the means of lo- 
comotion is concerned, is Mrs. Frances 
Kinsley Hutchinson’s Motoring in the 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS IN PEARL-FRINGED ROBES. 
From Headland’s “Court Life in China.” 


unbeliever, receiving as much attention 
as the country itself. The Romans 
Swept down upon it and crushed the 
power of Carthage; barbarians from 
north and south succeeded them; then 
came the Crusaders, Charles V, the navy 
of the young republic far across the sea ; 


Balkans,’ a book that is likely to convert 
new roads into well-beaten paths. Dal- 
matia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, Bosnia 
—here again are regions which modern 
civilization is about to invade, to make 


~“SMotToRING IN THE BALKANS. By Frances Kinsley 
Hutchinson. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 8vo. $2.75 net. 
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them over after its own image, which is 
not, so far as the tourist is concerned, 
one of infinite variety. The book fur- 
nishes good reading, there isso cheerful 
a holiday atmosphere in its pages. It 
demonstrates, also, that this magnificent 
trip can be made without the dangers one 
has come to connect with travel in the 
Balkans. It all depends upon the trav- 
eler, his tact and attitude. 

Mr. Norman Duncan, journeying far 
from Labrador, has taken the Bible as 
his guide in Going Down from Jeru- 
salem,* a book that has all the charm of 
a first visit paid by an observant, highly 
impressionable traveler to an unknown 
country. It is not only nature that has 
imprest him there, its warm beauty, the 
peace of its star-studded nights, the 
parching heats of its deserts, but the 
human nature of its denizens, their 
Weltanschauung, formulated entirely by 
their religion, the peace it gives, and 
also the baffling lack of concord in them 
between practice and precept. 

Mr. S. G. Bayne evidently was de- 
termined to take a good mental rest when 
he started on the trip which has produced 
A Fantasy of Mediterranean Travel,’ 
and he has unmistakably carried out the 
determination. His text is of the most 
casual, superficial character, but: his il- 
lustrations are excellent. 

While Court Life in China’ is not 
strictly speaking a book of travel, it may 
well find a place here. Its author, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor Headland, husband of the 
physician of the late Dowager Empress’s 
family, devotes nearly one-half of his 
pages to the life, character and reign of 
one of the great women rulers of history, 
a woman whom the West will probably 
never learn to judge with the impartial- 
ity that is her due, since it can never 
make the viewpoint of the Orient its 
own. The rise of this middle-class 
Manchu girl to absolute power in the 
oldest and numerically the greatest of 
empires must ever remain a romance of 
the East to us, far stranger than any in- 
vented by its tellers of stories. Mr. 
Headland testifies anew to the influence 





‘Goinc Down From JERUSALEM. By Norman Dun- 
can. Illustrated by Lawren Harris. Harper & Bros. 
8vo. $1.50 net. 

5A FANTASY OF MEDITERRANEAN TrAvEL. By S. G. 
Bayne. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 8vo. $1.25 net. 

ourt Lire 1n Cutna. By Isaac Taylor - Head- 
land. Illustrated. Fleming it. Revell Co. 8vo. 
$1.50 net. 
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she acquired over all who came in con- 
tact with her; he also talks pointedly of 
the injustice and double-dealing and ; io- 
lence that went to the formation of ‘ier 
conception of the Foreign Devils. ‘he 
Emperor Kuang-Hsii is next discussed, 
so are the Chinese statesmen. In the 
writing of his studies of court life, and 
of the private and social life of the ladies 
of the upper classes the author has had 
the full benefit of his wife’s exceptionally 
close knowledge and experience. 

The good work of making us better 
acquainted with our fellow-Americans to 
the south of us goes on apace. The /at- 
est contribution to that knowledge, which 
still remains scant, is Mr. Nevin O. Win- 
ter’s Guatemala and Her People of To- 
day,’ with chapters on the neighboring 
republic of Honduras and British Hon- 
duras. As in his earlier book on Mexico, 
the author combines the practical with 
the historical and picturesque: our pos- 
sible share in the making of the Guate- 
mala of tomorrow is of as much interest 
to him as the country and the people, 
their civilization, manners and customs 
of today. It may not be amiss to register 
in this place a protest. Much was said 
and written during the recent Hudson- 
Fulton celebration regarding the scant 
display of the British flag in this city, 
but the total neglect of the national 
colors of our two American sister repub- 
lics who sent representatives—Mexico 
and the Argentine—was passed over un- 
noticed. Again, much enthusiasm was be- 
stowed upon the martial bearing of the 
British and German sailors and marines, 
but not one word of praise was given to 
one of the finest bodies of men in the 
foreign ranks of the military parade— 
the Argentinians. 

An autumn season without a book or 
two by Miss Esther Singleton would 
seem incomplete, indeed. This time she 
gives us Famous Cathedrals Described 
by Great Writers, ranging from 
Moscow and St. Petersburg all the way 
across Europe to Dublin and Burgos. 
This is, we believe, her twenty-second 
“famous writers” book. They have their 
uses, and deserve their popularity. 





TGUATEMALA AND Her Peopre or Topay. By Nevin 
O. Winter. Ilustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
8vo. Boxed, $3. 

8Famous CATHEDRALS Descrisep By GREAT WRriTERS. 
Collected and Edited by Esther Singleton. Illustrated. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 8vo. $1.60 net. 
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Literary Notes 


....We have received too late for review 
in our Educational Number the following 
books from Silver, Burdett & Co.: Howe’s 
Elements of Descriptive Astronomy; Barry’s 
Hygiene of the Schoolroom; Conn and Bud- 
ington’s Advanced Physiology and Hygiene; 
Sprague’s Macbeth; Book II of the New Cen- 
tury Geographical Series and Book III of the 
Progressive Road to Reading Series. 


....E. Byrne Hackett has resigned from the 
Baker & Taylor Company, publishers and 
booksellers, of this city, and will assume the 
management of the Yale University Press. 
Among the early publications of the Yale 
University Press will be the addresses deliv- 
ered by the British Ambassador, James Bryce, 
in the Page Lecture Series and a controversial 
book entitled “The True Makers of Proph- 
ecy,” by Canon Hensley Henson, who while 
in this country some months ago spoke before 
the graduating class at West Point. 


_...Mr. Dana Estes, M. A., is the editor of a 
new series of little volumes, Noble Thought 
Books, the writer chosen to open it being (it 
was almost unavoidable) Marcus Aurelius, 
while the second volume is entitled The Noble 
Thoughts of John Ruskin. The introductions 
furnished by the editor are, in the main, his- 
torical and biographical. There appears to be 
an inexhaustible market for publications of 
this kind, every season bringing the old favor- 
ites in some new and handsome form. The 
present edition is bound in green leather, and 
of a format easy to slip into a coat pocket. 
(Dana Estes, $1.50.) 


....A thoroly revised and enlarged edition 
of Mrs. Harriet Earhart Monroe’s Washing- 
ton: Its Sights and Insights, first published 
six years ago, makes available again an in- 
forming, well-written guide to the national 
capital. The author is briefly historical when- 
ever necessary, which is, of course, quite often, 
but the chief interest of the book lies in its in- 
formation on the current state of the various 
Government departments, the number of their 
employees, the work done by them, etc., an oc- 
casional anecdote (not always laudatory of the 
things that be in our politics, even under civil 
service rules) leavening the record. The il- 
lustrations are all new. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$1 net.) 


.... The veteran musical commentator, Mr. 
George P. Upton, whose “Standard Operas” 
and “Standard Concert Guide” have won a mul- 
titude of appreciative friends among music lov- 
ers, has now supplemented those worthy and 
useful handbooks by the publication of a vol- 
ume devoted to concise and untechnical analy- 
ses of the lesser works in the modern concert 
repertory—overtures, suites, symphonic poems, 
thapsodies, fantasias, etc—which he entitles 
Standard Concert Repertory (McClurg, $1.75). 
The book includes all the important composi- 
tions in those kinds currently performed, and 
1s marked by the author’s thordness and pains- 
taking care in compilation; is, in short, a use- 
ful and handy book of reference. 
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Mr. LincerLonc—I had a queer adventure 
this afternoon— 

Miss de Muir (with a swift glance at the 
clock)—You mean yesterday afternoon, I pre- 
sume.—Chicago Tribune. 


Cottece StupENT—Roses are red, violets are 
blue, Send me ten dollars and I’ll think of you. 

Loving Father—Some roses are red; others 
are pink, Enclosed find ten dollars, I don’t 
think, 

Dr. C. H. Parxuurst, the eloquent New 
York clergyman, at a banquet of a religious 
club, said of charity: ‘ 

“Too many of us, perhaps, misinterpret the 
meaning of charity as a certain deacon misin- 
terpreted a Scriptural text. 

“This deacon, a pillar of the Western church, - 
entered in his journal: 

“*The Scripture asserts that “if a man take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” 
Today, having caught my hostler stealing my 
potatoes, I have given him the sack.’ ” 


AN INSURANCE COURTSHIP. 

They both lived in a fourth-class country 
town, without fire protection, but love laughs 
at such obstacles as this. He had made up his 
mind to ask the fatal question which he felt 
would either make or mar him, and to that 
purpose walked slowly up the steps of the two- 
story frame dwelling with no exposures within 
sixty feet. Only the day before he had gained 
the good will of her father by obtaining a 15 
per cent. reduction, in his rate on account of 
the new metal roof which had been placed on 
the paternal home. 

As he touched the electric bell (installed ac- 
cording to the rules of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters) his heart swelled to the 
bursting point. 

“Let it burst,” he murmured. “Have I not 
life insurance to the amount of $5,000?” 

The object of his affections was radiant in 
an Empire gown of pale pink, bought at Jones 
& Smith’s fire sale at a reduced price. He 
could wait no longer. 

“Beloved,” he exclaimed, “for three weary 
years I have endured the life of a local agent, 
all for your sake. For three years I have cut 
rates, stole and perjured myself, and tonight 
I make application for your heart for a term 
which will never expire. Your love js all the 
commission I desire. I have furnished five 
rooms of a small brick flat, gravel roof, para- 
pet walls, insured for three times as much as 
it is worth, and if you will be mine I shall be 
as happy—almost as happy—as the day I 
beat that non-union agent out of a $10,000 
risk. Nothing earth can give will ever equal 
that bliss. Have no fear. The moral hazard 
of the risk you take is perfectly good, the rate 
adequate, and—and—” But she was the daugh- 
ter of an insurance commissioner and could 
not long withstand such technical wooing, so 
with a happy sigh she fell into his arms. 

“You will always be fully protected,” he 
whispered. 

That night he received a telegram stating 
that he had been appointed special agent. Well! 
Well !—Rough Notes. 
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Prince Ito’s Unfinished Task 





THE assassination of Prince Ito in the 
Russian railroad station at Harbin means 
more to Japan than the loss of one of 
the greatest of her Elder Statesmen. All 
of that unique group of men who raised 
a medieval kingdom to the rank of a 
world Power in a single generation must 
soon depart. But this is a calamity like 
the death of a general on the field of bat- 
tle in the midst of a campaign. It 
is like the killing of Gustavus Adol- 
phus at Liitzen. For it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the Peace of 
Portsmouth put an end to the Russo- 
Japanese War. It has been going on 
ever since and never more actively than 
now. No armies 2re marching and no 
navies ate sinking, otherwise the tactics 
are much the same. As before, railroads 
are the chief weapons of offense and de- 
fense, and, as before, it is the financial in- 
terests that control the campaign. The 
prize is Manchuria, one of the richest 
regions of the temperate zone open for 
exploitation by modern commerce. The 
industrial pioneers of all nations, includ- 
ing our cwn, are looking with longing 
eyes toward this inviting field. 

If the reader will refer to a map he 


will see at a glance the general lines of 
the Japanese strategy. There is Korea, 
looking like a wedge driven into tiie 
Asiatic continent. Japan is the mallet 
doing the driving. But the point of tlie 
wedge is blunt. That, however, can be 
remedied. If the reader will lay his ruler 
on the northeastern point of Korea and 
draw a line to the west, then lay it on 
the northwestern point of Korea and 
draw a line to the north he will sharpen 
the wedge and drive it into the heart of 
Manchuria. This is what the Japanese 
are doing with the two railroads which 
China has with great reluctance agreed 
to let them build. 

Of one of these railroads the world has 
heard much. It runs from Antung on 
the Yalu River, which forms the north- 
western boundary of Korea, to Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria. It was rushed 
thru during the war to convey troops into 
the interior. By the treaty of Pekin, con- 
cluded in early September, Japan ob- 
tained the right to “reconstruct” this 
railroad, making it standard gage and in 
part following a new route. 

But the same treaty provided for the 
construction of another railroad to the 
north of this, “as a joint enterprise” of 
Japan and China. This was something 
of a surprise, for the general public had 
no suspicion of this project, altho in fact 
two links of the proposed railroad had 
already been constructed. Very unob- 
trusively the Japanese had developed the 
port of Chyonjin, which is on the Tumen 
River in the northeastern corner of 
Korea, near the Russian frontier, and not 
far from Vladivostok. From here a tem- 
porary railroad had been constructed 
running into the interior as. far as Hoir- 
yong. This is on the boundary of China 
and just beyond it is the Province 
of Chien-Tao. Japan therefore laid 
claim to this province on the ground 
that it was part of ancient Korea, 
but finally consented to relinquish 
this shadowy title on condition of 
receiving the very substantial com- 
pensation of open trading points in 
the province and the right of way thru 
it to Kilin (Kirin), which is already con- 
nected with Chan-chun on the Mukden- 
Harbin Railroad. It was for a time 
something of a wonder why Japan 
should be so desperately anxious to get 
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Chien-tao, an insignificant mountainous 
district scarcely worth policing. 

One more glance at the map to see 
what will be split off when this wedge is 
driven -in. 
Russia’s Far East, including her only 
Pacific port, Vladivostok. In other 
words, the Japanese forces have stolen a 
march over the enemy and turned his 
flank. Hence this excitement and alarm. 
Already the St. Petersburg papers not 
only regard Vladivostok as threatened, 
but speak of the necessity of abandoning 
Khabarovsk, on the Amur River, as the 
seat of government of the eastern prov- 
ince, and removing the administration to 
Chita, a retreat of a thousand miles. But 
Manchuria will not be profitable to Rus- 
sia if St. Petersburg is to be its only sea- 
port. That is why Prince Ito was asked 
to meet the Russian Minister of Finance 
at Harbin, but before he could grasp his 
hand he was struck down by the bullets 
of the assassin. 

What effect this disaster will. have 
upon the situation remains to be seen. 
The Japanese in Manchuria have three 
foes to fight—the Russians, the Chinese 
and the Koreans, not counting the more 
or less active opposition of the commer- 
cial Powers. The publication of the Pekin 
treaty forbidding the Chinese to con- 
struct railroads paralleling the Japanese 
lines, and permitting*the Japanese to 
construct railroads paralleling the Rus- 
sian lines, aroused the latent patriotism 
of the Chinese, and a boycott of Japan- 
ese goods has been started similar to 
that of a year ago. In this movement, 
as before, the Autonomic.Association of 
Canton and the Chinese students in 
Japan are among the chief agitators. 
Various Chinese chambers of commerce 
in Manchuria have declared their inten- 
tion of neither hiring Japanese nor buy- 
ing from them, and the campaign is be- 
ing carried on by the electioneering 
methods familiar to us here, by circulars, 
post cards, dodgers and posters. 

The Koreans employ more violent 
measures. The liberty which they did 
not raise a hand to defend, now it is lost 
seems a very precious thing, worthy the 
vain sacrifice of many lives. The mur- 
derer of Ito came from Vladivostok, and 
this has been used by Korean bands as 
the base for raids on the Japanese in 


Obviously the splinter is. 


Northern Korea. Southern Korea has 
never been completely pacified, and of 
late the insurrection has been increasing. 
The country is overrun with bands like 
fhose which used to infest Macedonia, 
ostensibly inspired by patriotic motives, 
but raising funds by blackmailing and 
kidnaping. The Japanese troops are 
kept busy chasing them and with little 
avail, for when hard pressed they disap- 
pear among the peaceful population. A 
month ago the Japanese authorities an- 
nounced that it would be necessary to in- 
crease the number of police stations in 
Korea from 339 to 480, and the assassi- . 
nation has again fanned the fires of in- 
surrection. With the Russian papers 
threatening war, with the Chinese mer- 
chants boycotting things Japanese, with 
the Koreans shooting and burning, and 
with Europe and America clamoring for 
the open door in Manchuria, the Japan- 
ese lot is not a happy one. 


& 
The New York Customs Frauds 


At the recent trial, in New York, of 
Antonio Musica and his son, Philip, for 
defrauding the Government by conspir- 
ing with dishonest employees at the Cus- 
tom House to avoid the payment of law- 
ful duties, three of the Government’s 
weighers testified that they had been en-_ 
gaged in this conspiracy. They freely 
and coolly admitted on the witness stand, 
apparently with no compunctions of con- 
science, that for years they had assisted 
importers to commit such frauds, shar- 
ing with them the profits of the criminal 
transactions. They also testified that the 
Collector of the Port, Mr. Loeb, had not 
only promised immunity to them, in re- 
turn for these sworn confessions of guilt, 
but had also undertaken to retain them in 
the customs service of the United States. 
At the conclusion of the trial Judge Holt, 
before whom this testimony had been 
given, exprest his emphatic disapproval 
of that part of the agreement which pro- 
vided for the retention of these men as 
employees in the Custom House. “Tt is 
not only discreditable to the Govern- 
ment,” said he, “but it is also an injustice 
to the honest men of the same class in the 
service to compel them to continue to act 
in company with men who confess that 
they have committed crimes in the dis- 
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charge of public duty and are unfit to be 
trusted.” 

We are confident that Judge Holt’s 
opinion is that of a vast majority of the 
American people. It is sometimes neces- 
sary, as he said, to promise immunity in 
order that the evidence of accomplices 
may be obtained, but this agreement went 
far bevond immunity from prosecution. 
These men, who by their own admission 
had been doing such foul work a long 
time (one of them for at least eight 
years), were to be retained, with their 
names on the payroll. It may be noted 
that Judge Holt afterward, while in no 
way modifying his just criticism of this 
part of the agreement with the confess- 
ing witnesses, commended the “sincere 
and resolute efforts” of the Collector to 
stamp out corruption in the service and 
bring violators of the law to punishment. 
It is true that Mr. Loeb has set out vig- 
orously to purify the customs service at 
New York, which was sorely in need of 
purification. But in promising to keep 
these rascals at work he blundered. 

We have read the statement in which 
he seeks to defend himself. “Without 


their testimony,” he says, “a conviction 


could not have been obtained. They 
knew perfectly well that if they should 
be discharged and should then testify 
that they had taken bribes, it would be 
practically impossible for them to pro- 
cure employment elsewhere and _ their 
families might starve.” This is not a 
sufficient excuse. It seems to us that it 
must have been possible to obtain their 
testimony by a promise of immunity 
alone. If good detective work had 
brought them to the point where they 
were inclined to confess in order that 
they might avoid imprisonment, it was 
unnecessary to add the extraordinary re- 
ward of continued employment. It has 
been asserted repeatedly, without contra- 
diction, that this agreement was ap- 
proved by Secretary MacVeagh long be- 
fore it was disclosed in court. We are 
not ready to believe this. As a merchant, 
Mr. MacVeagh has employed a large 
number of men. We do not think he 
could be induced to show such extraor-. 
dinary favor to three rascals who had been 
robbing him for years. As for the diffi- 
culties which the corrupt weighers would 
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encounter in seeking employment els.- 
where, such annoyance and hardsh:p 
would be light punishment in comparis: n 
with the years in prison which they dc- 
serve. 

’ There are many indications, in the 
sworn testimony and in other evidence, 
of persistent and wholesale corruption :n 
the customs service at New York. There 
is reason to believe that some importers 
have solicited corrupt action for their 
own benefit, that others have been black- 
mailed, that employees in some instanccs 
have extorted bribes, and in others have 
been invited to take them. This corrup- 
tion on the part of employees is partly a 
legacy from the days when appointments 
were rewards for political work. Many 
of those placed in the service under thie 
old conditions had been unfitted for hon- 
est work by their connection with “prac- 
tical politics.” 

We notice that, in all the excuses giv- 
en for the favorable treatment of the 
guilty weighers, there is an assertion or 
an assumption that it was almost impos- 
sible for the Government to bring to 
light the corruption, the existence of 
which for years past is admitted, and to 
secure the punishment of the guilty. 
Now, we do not believe that the unearth- 
ing of this corruption would have suc- 
cessfully defied the efforts of skillful de- 
tectives, and we suspect that few if any 
detectives of ability have been used. It 
is known that the frauds have caused a 
loss of millions in revenue. One com- 
pany has paid back more than $2,000,000 
that was stolen. One employee is said to 
have enabled importers to take $1,000,- 
000 by fraud. With one-tenth of the 
money that has been lost the Govern- 
ment could have paid for detective serv- 
ice that, in our opinion, would have up- 
set the schemes of the conspirators and 
placed a considerable number of them in 
the penitentiary. 

Whenever a crime highly profitable to 
corrupt importers is brought to light, the 
full penalty provided by law should be 
exacted. When the Sugar Trust paid 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 to thie 
Treasury on account of frauds in weigh- 
ing, a much larger sum was justly due 
under the law, and should have been re- 
covered. 
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Suffragists and Suffragets 


WE have learned to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the two, suffragists and 
suffragets. The one employ, to carry 
conviction, the arguments of persuasion 
and peace, the other those of violence 
and war. The suffragists use the meth- 
ods of modern civilization ; the suffragets 
those of discarded barbarism. The suf- 
fragists have won their fight, in their 
own legitimate way, over large portions 
of the Christian world; the suffragets 
have not yet, in their short career, won a 
single victory, nor have they gained any- 
thing beyond hostility, disgust and law- 
ful arrest. The suffragists keep within 
the limits of the law in whose making 
they have no part except by silent con- 
sent ; while the suffragets resist and flout 
all law, because they were not consulted 
in the making of it, no matter how neces- 
sary and beneficial. 

We do not believe that the sanity of 
American women will be overcome by the 
example of the violence of their English 
sisters. Mrs. Pankhurst is here talking 
to our women, but she finds them suf- 
fragists, not suffragets. She does not 
urge or devise the methods of violence 
by which the English suffragets attempt 
to compel the attention of the masculine 
voters. Mrs. Catt and Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont do not assault the Mayor or 
Governor; they do not scream from the 
gallery of the legislative hall, or smash 
windows of hostile officials; they hire a 
hall, they send to their own big meeting 
delegates from every assembly district in 
the city, make vigorous speeches in their 
own meetings, and pass sensible resolu- 
tions. This gets columns of attention, 
even in the midst of a hot municipal cam- 
paign, and no little respect. It is a way 
that helps their cause in this land of fem- 
inine sanity; and we notice that Mrs. 
Pankhurst herself, in her campaign here 
for her cause, invited here from England 
to help female suffrage, does not venture 
to approve the methods which at the Ber- 
mondsey by-election sent women to 
smash a masculine ballot box and destroy 
the ballots. Really, the British way of 
courting imprisonment and then starving 
themselves to death, after the example of 
Russian patriots, may influence and con- 
vince British members of Parliament, but 
it is not to be safely ventured on in this 
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country. It will not work. It is too 
ludicrous. Our women have some sense 
of the incongruous. 

In England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales women can now vote in all elec- 
tions except for members of Parliament. 
This right has been achieved without vio- 
lence. The same limited right of suffrage 
is granted in Denmark, Sweden and Ice- 
land, while all rights of suffrage are 
given to women in Norway, Finland, 
Australia and New Zealand, and in four 
of the United States. All these rights 
have been peacefully secured; men have 
been converted to the sense of justice 
and have yielded them to argument, not 
to force. To attempt violence is simply 
ridiculous, almost amusing. Violence is 
not a woman’s weapon. Men could 
sweep women into the sea, but they don’t 
want to. What Australia and Colorado 
have given, the rest of our States will 
give, with a fair degree of patience; and 
the resolutions passed at the crowded 
meeting of women in Carnegie Hall were 
as sensible and just as they were peace- 
able. a 


Robert Browning and William 
Watson 


BRowNING’S poem which everybody 
knows, “Just for a handful of silver he 
left us,” is said to have been directed 
against Wordsworth after he had re- 
ceived the honor of Poet Laureate, and 
had forgotten the high hopes of liberty 
which had inspired his sonnets at the 


time of the French Revolution. That 
was a magnificent poem, full of disap- 
ment and regret more than of indigna- 
tion, sternly condemnatory, but without a 
trace of vindictiveness, filled with a high 
passion for liberty, and closing with ulti- 
mate forgiveness. It is a model for 
righteous rebuke, severe but poetic. 
Such is not the shorter poem by Wil- 
liam Watson, included in his last volume 
and protected from republication by 
copyright. It is directed definitely against 
an unnamed woman, a woman still living, 
and is nothing more than versified abuse, 
whether justified or not we do not know. 
We are told that she is a woman of the 
highest position below royalty, and that 
everybody in England knows who she is, 
altho they do not print her name. We in 
this country are not supposed to know. 
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She might be the Premier’s wife for all 
we are told or know. Indeed, one won- 
ders whether there is no political venom 
in the poem quite as bitter as anything 
that exudes from the woman’s tongue. 
The poem is entitled “The Woman with 
the Serpent’s Tongue,” and she is de- 
scribed as having a “hungering eye” and 
“venomed fangs” “malignant lipped,” 
one who “sneers at the just,” “blackens 
goodness in the grave” and whose posi- 
tion gives her the opportunity to do all 
sorts of vicious mischief. 

This is not legitimate poetry ; it is bil- 
lingsgate, simply rimed abuse. Let any 
one compare it with Browning’s “Lost 
Leader,” and he will see that Browning’s 
is the expression of lofty sorrow that has 
not lost sympathy, but which must speak 
for justice and liberty, while this flings 
against a woman the bitterness of per- 
sonal or political animosity. Like Brown- 
ing, William Watson did not get the po- 
etical recognition from his Sovereign or 
his Sovereign’s Minister which he may 
have thought he deserved, but in Brown- 
ing’s lines there is no sense of disappoint- 
ed vengeance. It is the purpose of Wat- 
son’s poem to damn the woman described 
in all her social and public relations. 
That is not manly. If she has influence 
such that her hands 

“Can touch the springs 
That move who knows what men or things,” 
or kings, then let the responsible men in 
office be condemned, and not the woman 
behind them, no matter what venom is in 
her tongue, 

And it is not poetic; i is baldly pro- 
saic, with no touch of imagination, no 
ray of beauty. It has force enough, but 
a tetrametric succession of sledge-ham- 
mer blows does not constitute poetry. 
Violence is prosaic and requires special 
illuminative radiance to make it at all 
poetic. The publishers thought the poem 
ought not to have been included in the 
volume, and so think we. 


st 
Anemia and Physical Reform 


THE announcement that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller has given $1,000,000 for the 
crusade against the hookworm and the 
anemia caused by it in this country 
means almost beyond doubt that in the 
next decade this parasite will cease to be 
a serious factor in mortality or morbid- 
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ity in the United States itself or in any 
of its territories. In spite of its ravages 
the worm is quite easy to eradicate, and 
prophylaxis of the disease is a compar::- 
tively simple matter. It was ignorance vj 
its presence and lack of information with 
regard to the symptoms caused by, it and 
its mode of ingress into the human sys- 
tem that has encouraged its spread. As 
it is, it seems probable that the success- 
ful crusade against this parasite will rep- 
resent the second great benefit that has 
been conferred on us in the sphere oi 
medicine by the Spanish-American War 
and the problems which it created. The 
American occupation of Cuba forced 
American enterprise and science to seek 
out and demonstrate just how yellow 
fever was carried and so bring about its 
eradication. The American occupation 
of Porto Rico led to the discovery that 
so-called tropical anemia, supposed so 
often to be due to a combination of the 
unwholesomeness of the climate and the 
effect of past malaria, was really due to 
the presence of minute parasites. These 
were the so-called hookworms, familiar 
enough in certain parts of Europe and in 
Egypt, but supposed to be non-existent 
in this country. The knowledge of the 
disease gained from Porto Rico soon en- 
abled American experts to recognize the 
presence of the same parasite in our 
Southern States, and to the utter sur- 
prise of Southern physicians it was 
found that their worst anemias were due 
to this cause. 

Some idea of the ravages that can be 
worked by apparently so trivial an agent 
the hookworm is only from _ one- 
fourth to about one-half an inch in 
length—may be gathered from the fact 
that in Porto Rico in 1903, in a total of 
23,500 deaths, over 5,700 were from 
anemia and practically all of these the 
consequence of the presence of the hook- 
worm in the intestines of the patients. 
The farther the investigations have been 
made in the South the greater has been 
found to be the extent of territory over 
which the worm exists and also the 
greater number of patients affected by 
it. The worm does not occur above the 
Potomac to any extent, for it finds the 
Southern climate much more suitable to 
it, so that it flourishes best only in trop- 
ical and subtropical regions. There is no 
danger of its ever becoming a national 
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affection, and yet it has done much to 
injure vitality at the South, and has been 
not only the cause of many deaths, but 
has been productive of an apathy and a 
lack of ambition in a great many people. 
It is no wonder that this should be so, 
for when thousands of little worms are 
fastened to the intestinal walls, suck- 
ing the very life blood of the patient, 
and occasionally migrating from one 
portion of the intestines to another, but 
always leaving a little bleeding spot 
from which, for a time, at least, blood 
oozes, it is scarcely to be expected that 
the victim will have much energy for 
anything in life. 

The affection itself is extremely inter- 
esting, for it is one of the oldest diseases 
that we now seem to be able to trace 
definitely in the history of the race. It 
exists very commonly in Egypt and, in- 
deed, for a long time the peculiar anemia 
which it causes was spoken of as Egyp- 
tian chlorosis. Dr. Sandwith, the Eng- 
lish physician who has made a special 
study of Egyptian diseases during his 
long residence there, states that the de- 
scriptions of old Egyptian writers make 
it very clear that this parasite must have 
been present in Egypt 4,000 years ago. 
Tt was there that the existence of the 
parasite was first demonstrated about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and it 
was supposed to be strictly limited in its 
habitat to this part of the world. One 
of the medical surprises of the time was 
to find that it existed among the workers 
in the St. Gothard Tunnel. Then came 
the further discovery that this so-called 
tropical or Egyptian anemia was very 
common in miners, brick-workers, tun- 
nel workers, and, indeed, in many of the 
trades in which workmen were engaged 
in the handling of soil. We have had the 
same experience in this country since the 
discovery of the existence of the parasite 
in the Southern States. For instance, in 
the mines of Pennsylvania the disease has 
been found to exist, tho fortunately not 
to any serious extent. There is no guar- 
antee, however, against its spread, for in 
recent years it has increased very much 
among the miners of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Haldane and Boycott 
showed that it was quite common in the 
mines of Cornwall in England. 

In spite of the definite tendency of the 


worm to become diffused, as is demon- 
strated by the history we have given, it is 
a comparatively easy parasite to deal 
with. We have a different form of it 
in this country to that which is de- 
scribed in the Old World, ours being at 
least once and a half as long and proba- 
bly, therefore, more serious in its effect, 
but experience has shown that the para- 
site can be eradicated rather easily. It 
used to be thought that it found its way 
into the human intestines thru the diges- 
tive tract alone. The habits of workers 
in tunnels and mines make it rather easy 
for the eggs of the parasites in their in-. 
testines to be transferred to their co- 
workers thru food and water. Not long 
ago it was shown, however, by Loos, that 
the parasites might be hatched from the 
egg outside the body and that the embryo 
worms then attach themselves to the 
skin, gradually bore thru it, find their 
way into the veins, are carried to the 
lungs thru the right side of the heart, 
from here escape from the pulmonary 
vessels into the air spaces, pass up the 
bronchi and trachea to the pharynx and 
then are swallowed with the food and 
find a lodgment in the upper part of the 
small intestines. This is such a remark- 
able migration that only that it is con- 
firmed by the observations of another dis- 
tinguished expert, Chaudinn, it would be 
almost incredible. 

There is no doubt now that many hith- 
erto inexplicable skin diseases of tropical 
regions and of miners and tunnel work- 
ers must be explained by the presence of 
this parasite on its way thru the skin. 
Allen Smith has suggested that the so- 
called “ground-itch” of the tropics and 
Haldane thinks that the curious skin 
eruption called ‘‘the bunches” in Cornish 
miners are produced by the worm in the 
skin. Once the worm finds its way to 
the intestines it maintains itself there for 
vears. The liability to reinfection ts 
very great. If the worms are once re- 
moved, however, the patient proceeds to 
get better, provided, of course, the blood 
degeneration consequent upon daily 
losses for years and the patient’s general 
condition permit of reintegration. A 
simple antiseptic thymol kills the worms 
most effectually and then they are swept 
out of the digestive tract by the use of 
some such purgative as salts. This treat- 
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ment may have to be repeated several 
times so as to effectually eradicate all of 
the worms, but in the milder cases it 
practically works a miracle. In a very 
short time the patients are new men and 
women, and, above all, the children lose 
their pallor and lack-luster look and be- 
come energetic individuals. 

What is needed, then, is a spread of 
the knowledge of how the parasite gains 
entrance, first thru the digestive tract of 
those who are careless with regard to 
cleanliness in eating and drinking, and 
secondly thru the skin of those who go 
barefooted and fail to wash their feet and 
hands regularly. None of these precau- 
tions are difficult to secure, even in popu- 
lations that are quite uneducated, and all 
that is needed is a definite crusade of in- 
formation and encouragement, and we 
shall soon be rid of one of the serious 
paralyzing factors in the life of the 
Southern people. It will probably mean 
as much or more for “the poor whites” of 
the South than would the foundation of 
several universities. It is a great bit of 
philanthropy properly directed and well 


lied. 
app s 


The Second Battle of Salamis 


Tue first Battle of Salamis, in 480 
B. C., demonstrated the greatness of 
Greece. The second Battle of Salamis 
proves its decadence. In those days the 
valor of the Greeks made King Xerxes 
start from his throne. Now, when Greek 
meets Greek all the world laughs. They 
cannot even hit each other; only the hos- 
pital. A military dictatorship is no new 
thing in Greece. Many times in its his- 
tory has some strong man made himself 
a tyrant, sometimes to the benefit of the 
people he ruled. The disgrace of the 
present situation lies not, therefore, in the 
practical suspension of free government, 
but in the fact that these tyrants of today 
are not strong men but weak, inefficient, 
quarrelsome, cowardly braggarts. We 
all saw what they were a few years ago 
in their war with Turkey, where thev 
showed a rare combination of bluster and 
incompetence. Now they are trying to 
force another war, loading the country 
with taxes to create a new army and 
navy. Of course, they know that the 
Young Turks would like nothing better 
than to march to Athens, but they know, 
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too, that the Powers would again inte:- 
vene to stop it because of the reverenc:: 
of the world for the former inhabitant 
of the country. 

There is one group of men even mor. 
despicable than the Greek officers an: 
that is the group of Greek politician 
they have under their thumbs. This new 
Battle of Salamis was a mutiny agains‘ 
mutineers. That is why it failed. If i: 
had been a mutiny against the Govern 
ment it would have succeeded. It dic 
before. The Government not only par 
doned the leaders in the military mutiny 
of a few months ago, but at their dicta 
tion it dismissed from the army the two 
officers who remained loyal to it. They 
require universal military training but 
with this exception, that the princes, one 
or more of whom in the natural order 
may be expected to command the army 
and navy, are to be deprived of the op- 
portunity of military training. 

The legislative procedure in Athens 
now is as follows: The bills are drawn 
up by the Military League, all sorts of 
bills revolutionizing the judiciary, impos- 
ing an income tax, making appropria- 
tions, etc. Then Colonel Zorgas takes 
them over to the Prime Minister’s and 
orders them passed without amendment 
within twenty-four hours by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. And they are passed. 
One day the Chamber passed twenty- 
three of these bills in an hour’s session 
But this did not suit the gentlemen of 
the Military League. They sent word to 
the Prime Minister that the passage of 
bills so swiftly and silently did not look 
well. It implied disrespect to the League, 
a sort of lése majesté. Hereafter, they 
directed, the bills were to be discussed, 
not rejected or amended, but just dis- 
cussed according to parliamentary cus- 
tom. The Deputies complied, and the 
later bills from the headquarters of the 
Military League were duly discussed, 
altho it is reported that the debate was 
“in a minor key.” 

The truth of it is, Greece is a spoiled 
child. She has been coddled by the Pow- 
ers and saved from the consequences of 
her own folly until she has lost the power 
of standing alone. From the time of 
Marco Bozzaris and Bryon she has been 
sympathized with, admired and petted 
without giving any sufficient reason for 
such favor. And now she is preparing 
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for waft against one of the most warlike 
nations of Europe, when she is too poor 
to support her own Government. Rus- 
sia, France and Great Britain have to 
drop into the hat $20,000 apiece every 
year to keep up the salary of the King. 


& 


The death of Major- 
General Howard General Howard, in 

his seventy-ninth year, 
ends the roster of those who commanded 
an army during the Civil War; General 
Sickles, who still survives, commanded a 
corps. At West Point General Howard 
was fourth in his class, and his military 
career was distinguished and successful, 
except in the Battle of Chancellorsville, 
where, thru no fault of his, he failed tc 
hold his position ; but this was richly re- 
deemed at Gettysburg. It was at Fair 
Oaks that he received the wound that 
cost him his right arm, but in two 
months he was again in the field. For a 
while he commanded the Army of the 
Tennessee, and dealt General Hood a 
crushing blow; and in General Sher- 
man’s march to the sea he commanded 
the right wing. After the war he had 
charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau, was 
president of Howard University, named 
after him, and later of Lincoln Univer- 
sity. What distinguished General How- 
ard from other military officers was his 
positive religious activity. It appeared 
in his military career, for he found no 
conflict between the profession of the 
soldier and the religious life. He had no 
idea of settling down, when relieved of 
military duty, to a life of honored ease, 
but was always busy in some service for 
the people, particularly religious or edu- 
cational. Possibly the pain from his am- 
putated arm, from which he was never 
free, and of which few knew, accounted 
in part for his almost restless activity, 
altho it did not interfere with his per- 
sistent cheerfulness. His devotiqn to the 
interests of the negro race was constant, 
and his last years were given to the es- 
tablishment of an institution for the edu- 
cation of the mountain whites. Doubt- 
less his frank religiousness was the 
occasion of much chaffing while he was 
in active service, but Generals Grant and 
Sherman put the fullest confidence in 
him. He died suddenly of heart disease 


the week after speaking at the American 
Missionary ‘Association at Burlington, 
Vt., and the day after he had lectured on 
“Abraham Lincoln” in Canada. His is 
the record not only of a distinguished 
military career, but, what is better, of a 
useful life. 


Js 


‘Advices by mail empha- 
size the popular indig- 
nation at the recent ex- 
ecution of Prof. Francesco Ferrer by the 
Spanish military authorities. It evoked a 
remarkable exhibition of popular anti- 
clerical feeling in Italy and France. 
Enormous indignation meetings were 
held in Milan, Florence and Rome. In 
Milan, a correspondent writes us, the 
number of participating remonstrants is 
reported to have numbered more than 
fifty thousand. Work was entirely sus- 
pended in many cities for one or two 
days, even the shops and restaurants be- 
ing closed. Everywhere in Florence the 
barred shutters bore a placard with the 
significant declaration, “Closed on ac- 
count of international mourning” (Chitso 
per lutto internazionale). Whether right- 
ly or wrongly, the Italian press. in edi- 
torials glowing with indignation, attrib- 
utes the travesty of justice, to which 
Ferrer fell a victim, to the machinations 
of the Jesuits and the hatred of the Ro- 
man Catholic authorities in Spain. For 
Professor Ferrer, as founder and director 
of his famous “Modern School,” was an 
outspoken opponent of Spanish ecclesi- 
asticism. By a legal procedure which 
nearly all the leading journals of Europe 
characterize as a blot upon civilization, 
the guilt of having abetted anarchistic 
plots was fixt on Ferrer. But Europe 
persists in regarding this as a mere pre- 
text, under cover of which medievalism 
has struck a blow at modernism. This 
conviction has civen to the pro-Ferrer 
meetings in Italy a surprisingly strong 
anti-clerical character. Naturally the 
socialistic press and organizations, repre- 
senting primarily the working people, 
have taken the lead in these demonstra- 
tions. Anarchistic agitators also are try- 
ing to make capital out of the situation. 
But when entire cities participate in such 
them as of purely factional origin. It is 
undeniable that the laboring classes in 
Italy consider the Roman Catholic hier- 
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archy hostile to their plans for industrial 
and social betterment. Hence in many 
places priests were beaten and churches 
set on fire, while Ferrer was proclaimed 
another Giordano Bruno. In Florence 
the authorities yielded to the popular de- 
mand that Archbishopric street be rebap- 
tized with the name of Francesco Ferrer. 
Unless a change of popular feeling ensues 
Italy must speedily become the scene of a 
new anti-clerical movement. 
& 

When we regret and condemn the exe- 
cution of Professor Ferrer in Spain, we 
do not thereby approve his schools or 
his teachings, and we presume he took 
part in the Barcelona insurrection. The 
principles he taught in his schools were 
simply anarchistic, hostile to government 
and to the Christian religion, and wholly 
to be condemned. Here are some of the 
principles inculcated in Ferrer’s schools, 
and which were engraved on tablets for 
the scholars to learn: 


“The cause of all the injustices suffered by 
men, whether privileged or disinterested, is 
found in the belief in a supernatural Being, and 
in the relations between men established by 
religion. é 

“The flag is a rag of various colors attached 
to a staff, the symbol of tyranny and misery. 

“Property has been acquired by spoliation 
and theft, under the designations of industry 
and commerce. 

“All evils, all sufferings, all injustices are 
due to that stupid and brutal thing called 
Fatherland.” as 


We are not surprised, and we are 
pleased, that the Southern Presbyterians 
are so much bothered by criticisms from 
other bodies about the “elect infant” 
clause in the Westminster Confession, 
that the presbyteries are now voting on 
the proposal to amend it. As. it now 
reads it says: “Elect infants dying in in- 
fancy are regenerated and saved by 
Christ thru the Spirit”; which pretty 
plainly intimates that there are non-elect 
infants who are not saved, which was a 
common belief two hundred years ago. 
The amendment proposed by the South- 
ern Presbyterians turns the words about 
and reads, “All infants dying in infancy 
are elect, and regenerated and saved by 
Christ thru the Spirit.” That straight- 
ens it out, but it would be better to 
throw overboard the entire obsolete Con- 
fession. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Three deaths by football on Saturday, 
and others seriously wounded, are ai 
argument against football as it is played 
but not against football. Any strenuou 
business or amusement has its dangers, 
whether football, or baseball, or canoe 
ing, or motoring, or hunting, or aero 
nautics, but they are not to be given up; 
simply to be made as safe as possible in 
a world full of dangers and where peo- 
ple will take risks. Certainly football in- 
volves more physical exposure than 
bridge or poker, but we would rather see 
our college boys devoted to football than 
to bridge or poker. Doubtless the game 
ought to be opened up or soccer take its 
place, but football is a good, manly game 
and will continue. 


We-have not many such noble men 
left as John S. Kennedy. Few are those 
who begrudge millions to men like him. 
He was a modest man, who made no 
noise over what he gave away, over a 
million to the Presbyterian Hospital in 
this city and many tens or hundreds of 
thousands for various universities, coi- 
leges and city museums. His wealth 
came to him legitimately and was used 
in accordance with the altruistic princi- 
ples which his religion inculcated. He 
began life a poor boy and ended it at 
eighty one of the richest and most hon- 
ored citizens of this city. Even Constan- 
tinople and Robert College, of whose 
board of trustees he was president, will 
mourn his death. 


Thomas M. Mulry, president of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, says he has 
been for over thirty years conversant 
with conditions in every section of the 
city, and that Mr. Turner’s story in Mc- 
Clure’s is “most outrageously false,” and 
that this is “one of the cleanest cities in 


the world.” It is a strict rule of the St. 
Vincent de Paul conferences to help only 
reputable people. Possibly the Good 
Shepherd Sisters of East Ninetieth 
street could tell quite a different story. 
as 

It is authoritatively announced that 
Herbert Gladstone will accept the peer- 
age which his father repeatedly refused. 
Both are right. The Grand Old Man 
did not need a title to make him distin- 
guished. 















The Limitation of Life Insurance 


THERE has been a growing conviction 
on the part of well-informed under- 
writers that the limitations placed upon 
life insurance were not only burdensome 
but unjust. Darwin P. Kingsley has 
thus placed himself on record and he has 
recently secured the co-operation of L. 
G. Fouse, president of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, who holds 
that while a check on extravagance is al- 
ways desirable, nevertheless limitation 
may be and has been carried too far. It 
was desirable that New York and other 
States should limit the expense account 
of life insurance companies. But when the 
laws of New York and other States go 
a step further and limit the surplus and 
other conditions closely allied with sol- 
vency, Mr. Fouse cannot but strongly 
condemn these. Many billions of dollars 
are underwritten for the benefit of depend- 
ents of producers. Taxation of insurance 
companies is so easy that it has grown 
and is constantly growing. And yet 
life insurance is an institution that does 
much to ameliorate the condition of the 
human family. It is likewise a greater 
distribution of wealth than has ever be- 
fore been devised. Insurance also does 
much for the improvement of economic 
and social conditions. The modern trend 
toward: extravagance, not only on the 
part of the individual but also on the 
part of the State, should be curbed and 
then the unjust burdens laid upon life 
insurance could easily be modified or re- 
pealed. Competition could be relied upon 
to regulate the accumulation of surplus 
funds if the laws require, as they should, 
a full and complete accounting for the 
information of policyholders and the 
public and do not permit the making of 
contracts that are in the interest of 
gambling rather than in the interest of 
protection. The proper province of leg- 
islation lies with principles rather than 
with details. Another limitation that has 
been severely criticised is that limiting 
the new business which may be written 
in any one year by any one company to 
$150,000,000. /' 

Life insurance contracts are not for a 
year; many of them are for more than a 
generation, and some of them extend to 
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two generations. If eagerness to excel 
in volume of business should at any time 
be at the expense of permanency and 
properly serving the patrons of the com- 
panies, then there should be some regula- 
tive restriction or forms of legal limita- 
tion, so that the insured may for all time 
be properly protected. Life insurance 
payments, by reason of the payment of 
renewal premiums, are cumulative, and 
keep on increasing from year to year, 
with a corresponding increase in the bur- 
den and responsibility of investing the. 
funds. Such increase should be so regu- 
lated as to prevent men from attempting 
to control or monopolize, not only the 
business of life insurance, but, thru the 
large accumulations, other businesses 
and even governments. This is a matter 
serious enough to call for reflection on 
the part of the thoughtful. 

The legal limitation as to volume 
should never prevent a company from 
making good the decrement, or in fact 
from making a slight increase of busi- 
ness, even tho it should have a billion 
or more insurance in force, and there is 
much doubt whether there should be any 
limitation or restriction on any company 
until it has approximately a billion of in- 
surance in force. 

If a company has such a volume of 
business on its books, the attention of its 
managers should be directed in the main 
to serving its policyholders efficiently and 
economically, rather than. to increasing 
the volume of insurance in force. 


a 


Tue Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is considering a proposition 
presented by President Dryden, of the 
Prudential, looking toward the appoint- 
ment of a commission of experts having 
national reputation. The purpose will be 
to study exhaustively the matter of the 
taxation of life insurance companies and 
to report upon the findings of the com- 
mission. At a meeting held in this city 
on October 8 the subject was referred to 
a committee composed as follows, viz: 
Paul Morton, president of the Equitable; 
Sylvester C. Dunham, of the Travelers ; 
Vice-President Ward, of the Prudential, 
and Manager Cox. 











Steel Corporation’s Quarter 


Art the meeting of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s directors, on the 26th ult., it was 
shown that the quarter’s net earnings. had 
been $38,246,907, an increase of nearly 
$9,000,000 over those of the June 
quarter. The recent advance is indicated 


below : 

Unfilled 
Orders, 
Tons. 


4,796,833 
4,057,939 
3:542,595 
3,603,527 
3,421,977 
June 30 3,313,876 
Marck. 31 18,229,005 3,705,343 

Following the panic, the earnings fell 
to $18,000,000 in the first quarter of 
1908, from $32,500,000, $43,800,000 and 
$45,500,000 in the three quarters imme- 
diately preceding. Some expected, last 
week, a larger increase of the tonnage of 
unfilled orders. In explanation it is 
pomted out the company, with an en- 
larged plant, can dispose of orders more 
promptly now than it could in past years. 
It is noticeable that appropriations from 
earnings for additions to property, con- 
struction, etc., were resumed, the sum 
thus deducted, $10,000,000, being the 
first appropriation of the kind since 
$6,000,000 was set aside in the last 
quarter of 1907. 

The dividend on the common stock 
was placed upon a 4 per cent. basis. This 
appears to have been expected by some 
who have promoted the extraordinary 
speculative movement in the shares. At 
the close on Saturday, the price on the 
Stock Exchange was 90%, showing a net 
gain of 3% for the week. Trading in 
these shares still leads the market. st 
week it was 29 per cent. of the total, and 
for the last four weeks it has been 32% 
per cent., or 6,300,000 shares. 

ed 
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Trade and Production 
TRADE reports continue to be highly 


favorable. The demand generally is 
strong and broad. Manufacturers’ order 
books are filled. The pig iron output in 
October even exceeded Scsemtber s un- 
precedented quantity. Steel mills are 


breaking records. _October’s railway 
gross earnings show an increase of more 
than 10 per cent. Railroad companies 
are making heavy purchases. The New 
York Central placed orders last week for 
$25,000,000 worth of locomotives and 
cars, and is about to buy $4,600,000 
worth of rails. It intends to spend $60,- 
000,000 next year in reducing grades, 
straightening curves and laying addi- 
tional tracks. President Brown says: 


“The expansion of traffic of all sorts within 
the past few months has been marvelous. The 
improvements we are going to make are ab- 
solutely necessary to meet the demands of bus- 
iness. My latest reports show that every car 
and engine in the system is in active use.” 


The price of cotton has been raised to 
about 15 cents, the highest figures in 
thirty years except for a time during the 
Sully movement in 1904. Mills all over 
the world are reducing output by short- 
ening time. In this country, about 50 per 
cent. of the mills in New England will 
be doing this by the middle of November, 
but in Fall River and New Bedford the 
manufacturers, whose recent annual re- 
ports show good profits, are not inclined 
to take part in the movement. In 
Georgia 150 mills have decided to reduce 
time by 25 per cent. for two months, and 
a majority of the South Carolina mills 
will cut their time to five days a week. 


a 


..-.-In 1904, when the deposits of the 
Girard National Bank, of Philadelphia, 
passed the $25,000,000 mark, a dinner 
was given to celebrate the event, and it 
was proposed that there should be a 
similar dinner for each successive addi- 
tion of $5,000,000. Circumstances pre- 
vented such a celebration when $30,000,- 
000 and $35,000,00 were reached, but the 
passing of the $40,000,000 mark was duly 
recognized last week at an elaborate din- 
ner given by Morris L. Clothier at the 
Union League to the bank’s officers and 
directors. 

...-From Savannah, last week, 3,000 
tons of steel rails were exported by the 
Alabama branch of the Steel Co tion 
to buyers in Argentina, where they had 
been sold in competition with the rails ‘of 
European mills. 





